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EXPLANATION OF ALL 
T.A.O. ABBREVIATIONS 


@ MUSIC REVIEWS 


Before Composer: 
*—Arrangement. 
A—Anthem (for church). 
C—Chorus (secular). 
O—Oratorio-cantata-opera form. 
M—Men's voices. 
W—Women's voices. 
J—Junior choir. 
3—Three-part, etc. 
4+—Partly 4-part plus, etc. 

Mixed voices and straight 4-part if 
not otherwise indicated. 

Additional Cap-letters, next after 
above, refer to: 


A—Ascension. N—New Year. 
C—Christmas. P—Palm Sunday. 
E—Easter. S—Special. 


G—Good Friday T—Thanksgiving. 

L—Lent. 

After Title: 

¢.q.cq.q¢c.—Chorus, quartet, chorus 
{orelereay or quartet, quartet 
preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—Soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, high-voice, low-voice, medium- 
voice solos (or duets etc. if hyphen- 
ated). 

o.u.—Organ accompaniment, or un- 
accompanied. 

e.d.m.v.—Easy, difficult, moderately, 
very. 

3p.—3 pages, etc. 

3-p.—3-part writing, etc. 

Abbm.cs.—A-flat, B-minor, C-sharp. 


@ INDEX OF ORGANS 

a—Article. 

b—Building photo. 

c—Console photo. ; 

d—Digest or detail of stoplist. 

h—History of old organ. 

m—Mechanism, pipework, or detail 
photo. 

p—Photo of case or auditorium. 

s—Stoplist. 


@ INDEX OF PERSONALS 


a—Article. m—Marriage. 
b—Biography. n—Nativity. 
c—Critique. o—Obituary. 
h—Honors. p—Position change. 


r—Review or detail of composition. 
s—Special series of programs. 
t—Tour of recitalist. 
*—Photograph. 


@ PROGRAM COLUMNS 


Key-letters hyphenated next after a 
composer's name indicate publisher. 
Instrumental music is listed with com- 
poser's name first, vocal with title 
first. T.A.O. no responsibility 
for spelling of unusual names. 

Recitals: *\ndicates recitalist gave 
the builder credit on the printed 
program; if used after the title of a 
composition it indicates that a "'solo- 
ist’ preceded that work; if used at 
the beginning of any line it marks 
the beginning of another program. 

Services: *Indicates morning serv- 
ice; also notes a church whose min- 
ister includes his organist's name 
along with his own on the calendar. 
**Evening service or musicalé. 

Obvious Abbreviations: 








a—Alto solo. q—Quartet, 
b—Bass solo. r—Response. 
c—Chorus. s—Sopranos 
d—Duet. t—Tenor 

h—Harp. u—Unaccoimpanied. 
i—Junior choir. v—Violin. ' 


m—Men's voices. w—Women's 


off—Offertoire. voices. 
o—Organ. 3p—3 pages, etc. 
Piano. 3-p—3-part, etc. 


yphenating denotes duets, etc. 
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Federal Trade Commission Decision 


Official FINDINGS & ORDER 


Decision against Hammond Clock Company of Chicago 


/ \ETER a strenuous and detailed 
examination of all the facts involved in its charges against 
the Hammond Clock Company, Chicago, IIl., in its market- 
ing of the Hammond electrotone, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., has announced its findings. The 
original document and brief reports of some of the trial pro- 
ceedings have already been published in these pages. If the 
reader is interested only in the final decision he will find it 
at the end of this report under the ‘Order to Cease and De- 
sist’ heading. 

Herewith we give the complete “findings as to the facts 
and conclusions” and the “order to cease and desist’’ issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission. It should not be necessary 
to remind intelligent persons that, through mistakes made by 
the organ world itself, the one and only subject investigated 
by the Commission was whether or not widely-circulated 
claims as to exactly what the new invention could and would 
do were true or false. The decision, herewith reproduced in 
full, finds them “false and misleading” and to the “injury of 
the public.” ~ 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
“BEFORE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

“At a regular session of the Federal Trade Commission, 
held at its office in the City of Washington, D. C., on the 
9th day of July, A.D., 1938. 

“Commissioners: Garland S. Ferguson, Chairman; Charles 
H. March; Ewin L. Davis; William A. Ayres; Robert E. 
Freer. 

“In the matter of the Hammond Clock Company, a cor- 
poration; Docket No. 2930. 


“FINDINGS as to the FACTS AND CONCLUSION” 

“Pursuant to the provisions of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, the Federal Trade Commission on the 26th day 
of September, A.D., 1936, issued and served its complaint 
in this proceeding upon respondent, The Hammond Clock 
Company, a corporation, charging it with the use of unfair 
methods of competition in commerce in violation of the pro- 
visions of said Act. After the issuance of said complaint and 
the filing of respondent’s answer thereto, testimony and other 
evidence in support of the allegations of said complaint were 
introduced by William T. Chantland and Bryan H. Jacques, 
attorneys for the Commission, and in opposition to the al- 
legations of the complaint by Williams, Bradbury, McCaleb 
and Hinkle, attorneys for respondent, before John L. Hornor, 
an examiner of the Commission theretofore duly designated 


Advertising, rejected by T.A.O. since 1935 but cir- 
culated freely elsewhere, called “false and mislead- 
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ing”; “practises .... have been and are all to the 
prejudice and injury of the public’; Hammond 
Company ordered to “cease and desist.” 


by it; and said testimony and other evidence were duly re- 
corded and filed in the office of the Commission. There- 
after, the proceeding regularly came on for final hearing be- 
fore the Commission on the said complaint, the answer there- 
to, testimony and other evidence, and briefs in support of the 
complaint and in opposition thereto, and the oral arguments 
of counsel aforesaid; and the Commission having duly con- 
sidered the matter and being now fully advised in the premises, 
finds that this proceeding is in the interest of the public, and 
makes this its findings as to the facts and its conclusion drawn 
therefrom: 
“FINDINGS AS TO THE FACTS 

“Paragraph One: Respondent, The Hammond Clock Com- 
pany, is a Delaware corporation with its office and principal 
place of business at 2915 North Western Avenue in Chi- 
cago, State of Illinois. Said respondent is now, and since 
early in the year 1935 has been, engaged in the business of 
manufacturing and selling in commerce, as herein set out, an 
electrical musical instrument known as ‘The Hammond Organ.” 

“Paragraph Two: Said respondent, being engaged in busi- 
ness as aforesaid, causes said musical instruments, when sold, 
to be transported from its place of business in the State of 
Illinois to the respective purchasers thereof located at vari- 
ous points in states of the United States other than the state 
from which such shipments are made and also in the District 
of Columbia. Respondent now maintains, and during all the 
times mentioned herein has maintained, a course of trade in 
said musical instruments distributed and sold by it in com- 
merce between and among the various states of the United 
States. 

“Paragraph Three: In the course and conduct of its said 
business, respondent is now, and has been, in substantial com- 
petition with other corporations and with individuals and 
firms engaged in the business of distributing and selling pipe 
organs in commerce among and between the various states of 
the United States and in the District of Columbia. 

“Paragraph Four: In the course and operation of said 
business, and for the purpose of inducing the purchase of its 
said ‘Hammond Organ,’ respondent advertised in newspapers 
having an interstate circulation and made use of advertising 
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booklets or pamphlets, and other literature sent through the 
mails from its place of business in Illinois, into other states 
of the United States, to prospective purchasers. In such ad- 
vertising matter there appeared, among others, statements and 
respresentations in words or effect as follows in reference to 
the said ‘Hammond Organ’: 

“ “produces the entire range of tone coloring necessary 
for the rendition, without sacrifice, of the great works 
of classical organ literature.’ 
“It covers the entire range of musical tone colors.’ 
“ “Any tone that is a sustained tone can be produced on 
this marvelous instrument.’ 
““An infinite variety of tones, covering the flute, dia- 
pason, string, and reed families, are instantly available 
to the organist.’ 
“Its introduction means that real organ music of un- 
believably beautiful quality is now possible in any home 
at any expense no greater than that of a good piano. It 
means that the space limitation has been entirely re- 
moved and the cost is only a fraction of what a pipe 
organ would cost.’ 

“Organ music at one-tenth the cost formerly necessary.’ 

“Its price is a small fraction of what another instru- 

ment at all comparable would cost.’ 

““*Many organists agree that it is comparable to pipe or- 

gans which cost as much as $10,000.’ 

“Said advertising also contains representations to the effect 
that the instrument produces ‘real organ music,’ ‘fine organ 
music,’ ‘beautiful organ music,’ and that it ‘can fill a vaulted 
church with a thunderous diapason.’ 

“Paragraph Five: The elements of a musical tone consist 
of a fundamental and a number of harmonics. Its quality 
depends to a large extent on the number and amplitude of 
these harmonics. In order to produce a specific tone the 
fundamental must be accompanied by a characteristic number 
of harmonics of certain audible amplitudes. Flute tone pipes 
of an organ produce tones which have comparatively few har- 
monics while the string, reed and diapason toned pipes of an 
organ produce tones which have a great many harmonics of 
substantial audible amplitude. The number of harmonics 
present and the amplitudes thereof in the tones produced by 
typical organ pipes were comparatively analyzed with those 
produced by respondent's instrument and claimed by re- 
spondent to simulate the same characteristic tone quality of 
organ pipes. These comparative analyses were made by a 
very accurate modern factory re-calibrated tone analyzer which 
is capable of accurately determining the number of harmonics 
present in each tone analyzed and the audible amplitude 
thereof. The pipes used in the tests were typical organ pipes 
and many of them were taken from an organ selling for less 
than $5,000.00 and for less than respondent’s instrument. 
These analyses were concerned only with sustained tones, 
that is, tones which have reached their full tonal build up 
and resonance. 

“It is unnecessary to the disposition of this proceeding to 
decide whether or not the characteristic tones of organ pipes 
or of other musical instruments can be reproduced by electrical 
synthetic methods. It is obvious that such characteristic tones 
cannot be recreated unless all of the harmonics present in the 
original tone are also available in the electrical synthesis and 
of the proper audible amplitude. In the Hammond organ only 
seven harmonics and two sub-harmonics are available in con- 
trollable quantities, Other harmonics mentioned: herein are 
present in small and uncontrolled quantities. The degree of 
amplitude of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth, 6th and 8th harmonics 
may be controlled within reasonable limits but the 3rd, 5th, 
and 6th harmonics are not in accurate phase with the other 
controlled harmonics. Since flute tones are made up of a 


fundamental and only a comparatively few harmonics of aud- 
ible amplitude, respondent’s instrument can duplicate with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy the harmonic constituents of the 
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flute tones of a pipe organ. These analyses further disclosed 
that respondent's instrument can not produce reed, string or 
diapason tones with a sufficient number of harmonics present 
in audible amplitudes to be comparable to the tones produced 
by the reed, string or diapason pipes of a pipe organ. Since 
reed, string and diapason tones are made up of a fundamental 
and a great many harmonics of audible amplitude and re- 
spondent’s instrument can not produce many of these har- 
monics in audible amplitude or at all, respondent's instrument 
can not duplicate with any reasonable degree of accuracy or 
fidelity the harmonic constituents of the reed, string or dia- 
pason tones of a pipe organ, and therefore cannot produce 
these characteristic tones of organ pipes. 

“The following illustrations taken from these analytical 
tests accurately demonstrate the extent to which respondent’s 
instrument failed to produce tones possessing harmonics of 
audible amplitude comparable to those possessed by tones of 
various organ pipes: 

“(a) String Tones. 

“A viole d’orchestre organ pipe produced a tone which had 
present in appreciable audible amplitudes harmonics up to 
and including the 30th, while respondent’s instrument, in 
simulating this tone, had present in appreciable audible am- 
plitudes the first 4 harmonics, the 6th, the 8th, 10th, 12th 
and 16th, and had less than 1/4, of 1% amplitude for the 
5th, 7th and 9th harmonics, 14 of 1% for the 14th harmonic, 
with the 11th, 13th, 15th and all above the 16th harmonic 
entirely absent. 

“A salicional pipe from an organ priced at $820.00 pro- 
duced a tone which had present all harmonics up to and 
including the 13th in amplitudes of over 1%, and the 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 20th and 23rd harmonics in audible 
amplitudes. Respondent's instrument, in simulating this tone, 
had present in audible quantities only the first 6 and the 
8th harmonics. 

“(b) Reed Tones. 

“An oboe pipe of a small pipe organ produced a tone which 
had present in appreciable audible amplitudes, harmonics up 
to and including the 14th. Respondent's instrument, in simu- 
lating this tone, had comparable amplitudes only in the 1st, 
2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th and 8th harmonics, with the 5th present 
if the 10th and 12th are not, and the 10th and 12th present 
if the Sth is not. 

“A cornopean pipe from the same organ produced a tone 
which had present all harmonics up to and including the 16th, 
and also the 23rd and 24th in appreciable audible amplitudes 
and had audible amplitudes in the 18th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 
28th and 30th. In simulating this tone, respondent's instru- 
ment had comparable amplitudes in the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
6th and 8th harmonics only, with the 5th present if the 10th 
and 12th are not, and the 10th and 12th present if the 5th 
is not, and the note played an octave above normal so as to 
employ the two sub-harmonics available on the Hammond as 
a fundamental and a Sth. 

“A trumpet of another pipe organ produced a tone which 
had present harmonics up to and including the 13th in ap- 
preciable audible amplitudes, and also the 14th to the 18th 
harmonic inclusive, and the 20th and 21st harmonics with 
audible amplitudes. In simulating this tone the respondent's 
instrument produced a tone having comparable amplitudes in 
only the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 6th, 8th and 16th harmonics, 
with the Sth present if the 10th and 12th are not, and the 
10th and 12th present if the Sth is not. 

“An organ pedal trombone pipe produced a tone which 
had present in appreciable audible amplitudes, harmonics up 
to and including the 20th except the 13th which was missing. 
The respondent's instrument when played on the pedal pro- 
duced a tone which had present amplitudes in any degree in 
only the first ten and the 12th harmonics. When played on 
the manual it produced a tone which had present audible am- 
plitudes in only the first eight and the 10th, 12th and 16th 
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harmonics. The amplitude of the 5th harmonic on respon- 
dent’s instrument was present only to the extent of 1%, 
whereas in the tone produced by the organ pipe, this harmonic 
was present to the extent of 40% amplitude. The amplitude 
of the 7th harmonic on respondent's instrument was present 
to the extent of less than 1%, whereas in the tone produced 
by the organ pipe, this harmonic was present to the extent 
of 30% amplitude. 

“(c) Diapasons* 

“Diapasons of various pitches are combined to form the 
characteristic organ effect called a ‘diapason chorus.’ Such 
a chorus, in an outdoor test, produced a tone which had 
present, with exceptions, harmonics in appreciable audible am- 
plitudes up to the 80th harmonic. The respondent's instru- 
ment, in simulating this tone, has any audible amplitudes 
only to the 24th harmonic, with the 19th, 21st, and 22nd 
harmonics entirely absent. The Sth, 7th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 
18th, 20th and 24th were present in amplitudes of less than 
1%. 
“Outdoor tests, free of all interference, of a Geigen dia- 
pason organ pipe produced tones which had present in ap- 
preciable audible amplitudes all harmonics up to the 13th for 
low G and for 1st and 2nd G's above middle C, and up to 
and including the 10th harmonic for the 3rd G above middle 
C. Respondent’s instrument, in simulating these tones, had 
present the first six and the 8th harmonics for middle C and 
for the 1st C above middle C. For the 2nd C above middle 
C, it had present audible amplitudes up to the 4th harmonic 
and for the 3rd C above middle C it had present only the fun- 
damental and one harmonic. 

“A diapason pipe tone from a small organ produced tones 
having present harmonics in audible amplitudes up to and 
including the 13th and the 16th and 17th. In simulating 
these tones, respondent’s instrument produced tones having 
present harmonics in audible amplitudes up to the 6th and 
also the 8th with the 5th present in over 1% if the 10th and 
12th were not present, and the 10th and 12th in less than 
1% if the 5th was not present. 


“Paragraph Six: In addition to sustained tones, the ap- 
proach or build-up of the tones and the decay or fadeout of 
the tones are essential to the proper rendition of pipe organ 
music. Respondent’s instrument possesses neither in any ap- 
preciable amount, because of the suddenness of its attack or 


starting and the abrupt stopping due to its electrical motrva-~ 


tion. 

“Respondent's instrument can not produce the entire range 
of tone coloring necessary for the rendition of many of the 
great works of classical organ literature. The proper rendi- 
tion of such literature depends to a very marked degree on the 
ability of the instrument used to simultaneously produce tones 
of widely divergent character, and pitch, in such a manner 
as to preserve their respective identities and characteristics as 
well as other essential tonal shadings and variations. The 
‘Hammond Organ,’ because of the rigidity and constant fixed 
relationships of its mechanical set-up and actuation, is in- 
capable of preserving the respective identities and character- 
istics of several tones produced simultaneously or of permitting 
other tonal shadings and variations. 

“In respondent’s instrument, there is but one source of 
sound, a loud-speaker, and regardless of the number of loud- 
speakers used, all that results is increase in volume, as identical 
tones issue from each loud-speaker. In pipe organs the vari- 
ous tones and pitches issue from each of numerous pipes that 
are placed over a broad front, which fact, of necessity, pro- 
duces a very different tonal quality and result. 

“The foregoing deficiencies render it physically impossible 
for the ‘Hammond Organ’ as now constructed, motivated and 
operated, to produce or reproduce pipe organ music of the 


“*Note: ‘An organ without a diapason is not an organ at all,’ 
Barnes, ‘The Contemporary American Organ’ (1933), page 44.” 


For the ADVANCEMENT of the ORGAN WORLD 
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kind and character claimed in respondent's advertising. The 
foregoing findings are based on the results of the tests with the 
tone analyser, supported by the results of comparative audi- 
tory tests, and the testimony of expert witnesses of the highest 
standing in the musical field. 

“Paragraph Seven: Respondent offered certain testimony as 
to tones which, in fact, did not relate to its tones as eminating 
from the loud-speaker at all, but to the visual representation 
of electrical waves intended to produce tones. The apparatus 
was so set up and connected to the visual result exhibited 
that only the visual representation of electrical waves and not 
the visual representation of resulting tones were seen and 
testified about. The respondent offered no testimony with 
respect to an analysis of any tones which actually issued from 
the loudspeaker used in connection with its instrument. 

“Respondent also offered testimony with respect to the re- 
sults of a comparative auditory test conducted by it. In this 
test the pipe organ used was registered, not in the normal 
manner desirable to bring. out a rendition of the musical selec- 
tion being played in conformity with the author's interpreta- 
tion and the fullest tonal potentialities thereof, but in such 
a manner that in many of the pieces the flute tones predomi- 
nated, even though the normal rendition of the particulat 
piece of music called for the use of little or no flute tone. 
Thus the pipe organ was registered in such a manner as to 
make its tones simulate the flute tones of the respondent's in- 
strument, irrespective of the registration which is properly and 
customarily used for the particular piece being played. In 
addition, the excerpts played from the various selections were 
usually only from four to eight measures in length, requiring 
15 seconds and less to play, and did not give the auditor 
witnesses proper opportunity upon which to pass competent 
judgment as to the instrument used in playing the various 
selections. 

“The unusual and improper registration of the pipe organ 
in connection with these tests served the purpose of confusing 
the auditor-witnesses and served only to demonstrate that a 
pipe organ could be registered in such a manner as to simu- 
late the flute like tones produced by respondent’s instrument 
and afforded no proof that respondent’s instrument was com- 
parable with respect to tonal qualities with the pipe organ 
used in the comparative test. 

“Paragraph Eight: The statements and representations as 
set forth in Paragraph Four, above, are deceptive, misleading 
and false in the following particulars: 

‘‘(a) With the exception of the flute tones, respondent’s 
said instrument as now constructed, motivated and oper- 
ated, is physically incapable of producing or reproducing 
faithfully the musical tones of a pipe organ which are 
required and necessary for the rendition, without sacrifice, 
of the great works of classical organ literature. 
‘‘(b) Respondent’s said instrument, as now constructed, 
motivated and operated, is not capable of producing or 
reproducing a range in harmonics equivalent to the range 
in harmonics of a pipe organ, or produce or reproduce 
all tones that are sustained tones. 
“(c) Respondent’s said instrument as now constructed, 
motivated and operated, is not capable of producing the 
entire range of musical tone colors or effects that it can 
properly and adequately interpret, without sacrifice, the 
the works of all the great classical musicians who have 
composed music for the pipe organ. 

““(d) Respondent’s said instrument does not have instant- 

ly available and cannot produce an infinite variety of 

tones covering the diapason, string and reed families. 

“(e) Respondent’s said instrument does not produce 

tones which are in amy way an improvement over or 

superior to the tones produced by any modern pipe organ 
of recognized merit. 

““(f) Respondent's said instrument is not comparable in 

the production of pipe organ music to the ordinary 
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$10,000.00 pipe organ or to pipe organs selling for con- 

siderably less than that sum. 

“Paragraph Nine: The false and misleading statements 
and representations made by the respondent, as hereinabove 
set out, in offering for sale and selling its musical instruments 
known as ‘The Hammond Organ’ were calculated to, and had, 
and now have, the tendency and capacity to deceive and mis- 
lead a substantial portion of the purchasing public into the 
mistaken and erroneous belief that said representations are 
true and into the purchase of respondent's instruments as a 
result of such beliefs. As a result of said respondent's false 
and misleading advertising and representations as above set 
out, trade in organs has been diverted unfairly to respondent 
from those of its competitors who are engaged in the business 
of making, distributing, and selling pipe organs in commerce 
among and between the various states of the United States and 
in the District of Columbia, who do not promote or attempt 
to promote the sale thereof by false and misleading advertis- 
ing and representations. 

“CONCLUSION 

“The above and foregoing acts, practices and representa- 
tions of the respondent have been, and are all to the prejudice 
and injury of the public and of respondent’s competitors as 
aforesaid, and have been, and are, unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce in violation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

“By the Commission. 
Dated this 9th day of July, A. D. 1938. 
Johnson, Secretary.” 

“ORDER TO CEASE AND DESIST 

“This proceeding having been heard by the Federal Trade 
Commission upon the complaint of the Commisson, the 
answer of the respondent, testimony and evidence taken before 
John L. Hornor, an examiner of the Commission theretofore 
duly designated by it, in support of the allegations of said 
complaint and in opposition thereto, briefs filed herein, and 
oral arguments by William T. Chantland, attorney for the 
Commission, and by Lynn A. Williams of counsel for re- 
spondent, and the Commission having made its findings as 


R. E. Freer, Acting Chairman. 
Attest: Otis B. 
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to the facts and its conclusion that said respondent has violated 
the provisions of the Federal Trade Commission Act; 

“IT IS ORDERED that the respondent, Hammond Clock 
Company, a corporation, its officers, representatives, agents 
and empolyees, either directly or through any corporate or 
other device, in connection with the offering for sale, sale 
and distribution of electrical musical instruments now desig- 
nated as ‘Hammond’ organs in interstate commerce or in the 
District of Columbia, do forthwith cease and desist from 
representing, directly or indirectly: 

“1. That respondent’s said electrical musical instrument 

designated as a ‘Hammond Organ,’ as now constructed, 

motivated and operated, 

““(a) can produce or reproduce the entire range of tone 
coloring of a pipe organ, which is required or 
necessary for the proper or adequate rendition of 
the great works of classical organ literature; 

“(b) is capable of producing or reproducing a range 
in harmonics or partials equivalent to the range in 
harmonics of a pipe organ; 

“(c) is capable of producing or reproducing the entire 
range of musical tone colors or effects; 

“(d) has available to the organist an infinite variety of 
tones covering the diapason, string and reed fam- 
ilies ; 

“2. That, as to pipe organ tones, the tones produced by 

respondent’s said instrument are an improvement over 

those of any modern organ of recognized merit; 

“3. That respondent’s said instrument is comparable in 

the production of pipe organ music to the ordinary 

$10,000 pipe organ; 

“4, And from making any claims or representations of 

like or similar import. 

“IT IS FURTHER ORDERED that the respondent shall, 
within sixty (60) days after service upon it of this order, 
file with the Commission a report in writing setting forth 
in detail the manner and form in which it has complied with 
this order. 


“By the Commission. Otis B. Johnson, Secretary.” 


Brooklyn Museum Organ Recitals 


By a BROOKLYNITE 


Museum Recitals: Article 4 

S UNDAY afternoon organ re- 
citals in the Sculpture Court of the Brooklyn Museum, Brook- 
lyn, New York, N. Y., have been a feature for almost a 
decade. The organ, installed in 1929, was made possible 
by the generosity of Mrs. Edward C. Blum, whose gift was 
prompted by hearing the Skinner organ in the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco. The Brooklyn Museum 
instrument was built by the Skinner Organ Co., shortly after 
the influence of Mr. G. Donald Harrison who joined the 
Company in 1927 began to be felt, and was one of the first 
to have French reeds. 

It is not a large organ but is extremely effective, due to the 
resonance of the stone Sculpture Court. The dedicatory 
recital was given by Lynnwood Farnam, who was followed 
by others in a series of guest recitals. 

MR. FARNAM’S PROGRAM 

Jepson, Toccata G 

Couperin, Soeur’ Monique 

Purcell, Trumpet Tune & Air 

Franck, Quasi Lento & Adagio, Op. 16 

Handel, Con. 5: Presto 

Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 


How an unknown organist’s successful playing of 
an organ in California led to the donation of an 
organ in the Brooklyn Museum where recitals have 
been a Sunday afternoon feature for many years. 


Baumgartner, Divertissement (ms.) 

Karg-Elert, Mirrored Moon 

Jacob, Vintage 

Vierne, Westminster Carillon 

A series of regular Sunday-afternoon recitals at 4:00 o'clock 
was inaugurated by R. Huntington Woodman, and in 1932 
Robert Leegh Bedell became associate organist, to relieve Mr. 
Woodman:on alternate Sundays. This arrangement continued 
two-seasons; in 1934 Mr. Bedell took over the entire work 
when Mr. Woodman withdrew. When the four o’clock hour 
was taken over for symphonic and band concerts, the organ 
recital was moved forward to 2:30. 

As the recitals are planned to last only an hour, this leaves 
an interval of a half-hour during which the stage is set for 
the orchestral or band concert following. 

The organ recitals have a clientele of their own, many of 
whom may’ be seen in the audience Sunday after Sunday, the 
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THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Housing one of the earliest organs scaled in America by G. Donald Harrison 


of the Aeolian-Skinner staff 


attendance having steadily grown. However the attendance 
at the latter half of the organ recital is augmented by the 
early-comers for the following concert, who perhaps come 
early only to get a preferred seat but arrive during the less 
severe part of the organ program and hear pieces with which 
they may already be more or less familiar, thus forming the 
habit of coming in time to listen to some of the organ recital. 

The programs include some pieces with popular appeal; 
these are played on the latter part of the program, while the 
standard works of organ literature are presented on the first 
part. The caliber of the works thus presented has been 
raised gradually each season as an educational feature until 
now such compositions as the Bach Sonatas, the Sonatas of 
Rheinberger, and pieces by Max Reger, Karg-Elert, etc., are 
favorably received. 

Mr. Bedell follows the practise of encouraging the audience 
to ask for their favorite numbers. Many responses are re- 
ceived, but requested compositions are for the most part of 
an orchestral nature. 

From Sculpture Court of the Brooklyn Museum come also 
many organ recitals broadcast over WNYC, though such re- 
citals are not sponsored by the Museum, the directors merely 
extending WNYC the courtesy of the privilege of using the 
organ. Though Mr. Bedell has not broadcast from the 
Museum he has been heard over various stations, playing from 
the Aeolian-Skinner Studio on Fifth Avenue. 

Museum recitals begin in October and close in May; virtu- 
ally the complete series for last season will be found each 
month in the advance-programs columns of T.A.O. The 
work is carried on under the direction of Philip N. Youtz, 
Museum director. The official title of the institution is prob- 
ably the Brooklyn Museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, and the location is on Eastern Parkway at Wash- 
ington Avenue, a short distance beyond the entrance to Pros- 
pect Park. 








Robert Leech Bedell 


American Composers: Sketch No. 49 


© Robert Leech Bedell was born Feb. 13, 1909, in Jersey 


| City Heights, N. J., of musical parents, his mother being 


active also in painting in oils and ceramics. In 1922 he be- 


| came assistant organist of Grace Presbyterian, Brooklyn, fol- 
| lowing a year later as assistant in Central Presbyterian; in 
| 1928 he was appointed organist of St. Anne’s Episcopal, 


Brooklyn, where he plays a 2m organ and directs a choir of 
30 voices. In 1928 also he became organist for the Architects 
Samples Corporation, New York, and four years later became 
concert organist of the Brooklyn Museum. He studied organ, 
piano, theory with Carl G. Schmidt and George W. Wester- 
field. 

Published organ works: 
Ave Maris Stella, Op. 2-3, 1937 (s. 60¢) * 
Berceuse et Priere, Op. 4-1, 1938 (vs. 60¢) * 
Cantilene, Op. 1-2, 1936 (vs. 75¢) t+ 
Canzonetta, Op. 2-4, 1938 (s. 60¢) 
Choral Improvisation Schmucke Dich, Op. 1-4, 1938 (vs.) 





DR. ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 


Recitalist for the Brooklyn Museum and a composer whose published organ 
works are growing in quantity and quality 





NEW YORK,N. Y. 4 OCTAVE 61 CHOIR: V-8. R-8. S-8. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM II GRAVE MIXTURE 122 8 CONCERT FLUTE 73 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. 12-15 DULCIANA 73 
(Formerly, Skinner Organ Co.) 8 Tuba Mirabilis (C) GAMBA 73 

Installed, 1929 *FRENCH HORN 61 G. CELESTE 73 

Dedicated, Lynnwood Farnam *Enclosed with Choir. 4 FLUTE 73 

V-28. R-32. S-34. B-6. P-2168. SWELL: V-12. R-15. §S-12. 8 TUBA MIRABILIS 85r16’ 

PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-6. 8 DIAPASON 73 ENGLISH HORN 73 

16 DIAPASON b 44 ROHRFLOETE 73 CLARINET 73 
BOURDON 61 FLUTE CELESTE 2r 134 Tremulant 

8 Diapason SALICIONAL 73 COUPLERS 18: 
Bourdon VOIX CELESTE 73 Pet: G. S84 C94 

16 Tuba (C) 4 FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 Gt.: G-4. §-16-8-4. C-16-8. 
Waldhorn (S) II] MIXTURE 183 Sw.: §-16-4, 

GREAT: V-7. R-8. S-8. 16 WALDHORN 73 Ch.: §$-16-8-4. C-16-4. 

UNEXPRESSIVE 8 TRUMPET 73 Combons 23: P-4. G-5. S-6. C-4. 

16 Bourdon (P) CORNO D’AMOUR 73 Tutti-4, 


8 DIAPASON 61 
ERZAEHLER 61 4 


FLUTE h 61 Tremulant 


VOX HUMANA 73 
CLARION 73 


Crescendos 3: 
Reversibles 2: 
Cancels 1: 


S. C. Register. 
G-P. Full-Organ. 


Tutti. 
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Choralprelude O Welte ich Muss, Op. 5-1, 1938 (Row) + 
Elevation, Op. 5-2, 1938 (1. 50¢) * 

Gavotte Moderne, Op. 6-1, 1938 (1.) 

Harmonies du Soir, Op. 5-3, 1938 (j.)f 
Intermezzo, Op. 2-2, 1937 (s. 60¢) 

Irish Pastel, Op. 3-1, 1938 (vs.) 

Legende, Op. 2-1, 1937 (s. 50¢) * 

Noel with Variations, Op. 1-3, 1935 (uf. 50¢)* 
Offertoire Carillon, Op. 6-1, 1938 (h.) 

Pastorale, Op. 4-2, 1938 (vs.) 

Reverie Improvisation, Op. 6-2, 1938 (h.) 

Salve Regina, Op. 5-4, 1938 (1.)t 

Tone-Picture Crystal Pool, Op. 1-6, 1935 (vs. 40¢) 
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*Indicates best-sellers; + are Mr. Bedell’s favorites. The 
works listed without price are now in course of publication. 
In manuscript Mr. Bedell has: Bouree et Musetto, Op. 3-2; 
Caprice, Op. 1-1; Evensong, Op. 3-3; Marche Solenelle, 
Op. 2-5; Miniature, Op. 3-4; Scherzo Bm, Op. 1-5. In 
addition he has made twelve transcriptions of Bach, Brahms, 
De Severac, Godard, Handel, Mozart. He has three vocal 
solos published and two in manuscript, three anthems pub- 
lished and one manuscript, four piano pieces published and 
one manuscript. Key to publishers will be found on January 
page 4, or orders may be placed with any of the publishers 
whose names and addresses are on the Directory page of each 
issue. 


SCULPTURE COURT 

Organ is housed just above the entrance steps 
while the console is in the 

first alcove at the upper-story left 


Rehearsals for Children’s Choirs 


By RUTH KREHBIEL JACOBS 


Children's Choirs: Article 7 


Lt us consider together some of 
the factors that make or break a rehearsal. The backbone of 
the children’s choir is a stimulating, interesting rehearsal. 
Regularity of attendance is absolutely essential to success: the 
child will be regular only so long as he is interested. The 
surest intimation of an unsuccessful choir is frequent absences 
and plausible excuses. The leader who has any less than 
a 909% attendance average had better begin to cross-examine 
himself and his methods. 

Just what is it that induces children to make everything 
else give way to choir rehearsals? There are various elements 
that influence the situation, but one of the most evident is 
the attitude of the director. The organist who finds children 
boring had better not bother with a children’s choir. Children 
enjoy working with a person whose understanding they sense. 
And they want as a leader one who commands their instinctive 
respect. Such a person will do very little scolding, but he 


will know how to shame the children for inferior work. His 
command over his group will come from his evident sincerity, 
and equally evident certainty of method. 

He will not make the mistake of trying to teach music; 
he will teach children. 

He will know that he must have them quiet if they are 
Outsiders will probably say that he has 


to follow him. 


Technic and psychology of conducting rehearsals 
to give utmost values to the children in return for 
their time and confidence, and provide the services 
with the best in children’s choir work. 


magnetism, but he himself would say, “Nothing can be ac- 
complished without intensity.” 

He knows that what they are told does not count half as 
much as what they experience. 

As long as things are coming he will keep working. When 
they stop coming, he will go after them in another way. 

He will keep the children alert, take them off their feet 
by asking surprise questions or testing them by individual 
performance. 

He will appeal to both personal and group rivalry. If 
there is no actual rival for the choir, he will certainly create 
one. He will pit one group against another. He will give 
each child a chance to prove that he can do something better 
than anyone else. 

He will take the trouble to give grades, and marks, and 
rewards—because he knows how much such things mean to 
the children. 

He will be serious in rehearsal because he knows how 
quickly children take advantage of levity. 
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He will keep close check on each voice, and each child 
will think it is because his particular voice is so important. 

He will know that sloppy work is the death of his work, 
and he will train the children to scorn carelessness and the 
art of getting by. 

Theoretically, rehearsal begins with a bell or some signal, 
but the wise leader knows that rehearsal begins when the 
first child arrives at the church. He will corral the boundless 
energy that usually runs wild and spills over into the re- 
hearsal-hour as well. Boys will be given work to do. There 
will be some tempting books and magazines on a table, 
probably some quiet games as well. Individual interests and 
projects will be encouraged, required memory work will be 
heard and credited. Children who habitually come early will 
be given the responsibility of some regular task. When the 
rehearsal hour arrives, rehearsal will start promptly, without 
fail. And the first thing on schedule will be checking the 
attendance, not silently, but publicly so that each child knows 
that he has been credited with attendance and punctuality. 

Does it make any difference where rehearsals are held? Of 
course it does. Too many failures have been hastened by 
dusty, gloomy, untidy rehearsal-rooms. Children react posi- 
tively to surroundings; it would be tragic for the future of 
all art if they did not. Any room can at least be kept clean, 
and most of them at the price of a little ingenuity can be 
made attractive. Certainly heat and air can be regulated, so 
that the leader’s efforts need not be foiled by bad ventilation. 
The chairs should always be arranged the same way, and 
each child should have his own regular place. And his own 
music! Shared music offers too many opportunities for 
nudges. To teach by rote insults their intelligence, and denies 
them a subtle means of education in music-notation, and ter- 
minology. It may be an expense to have a neat copy of all 
music for each child, but it costs more, in the end, not to 
have it. 

The director who has an accompanist for rehearsals should 
see that he has all the necessary music and knows just what 
to expect in the rehearsal. Time taken during rehearsal for 
explanations between director.and accompanist is so much time 
taken from the children, and so much attention lost. 

Now that the stage is all set, our attitude properly ex- 
emplary, and the children all on hand, what are we to teach 
them, and how? The what will depend on the year’s program 
that was planned before the season began. One thing is 
certain, it will be only the best music obtainable. It is amaz- 
ing how naturally children respond to what we mistakenly 
consider too mature for them. No real musician will have 
to be told what to teach, but some of us would profit by a 
few suggestions on how to teach. 

I wonder how many directors sing with their children. If 
the tempo lags, if intervals are wrong, if words are not clear, 
if the tone is anemic, we adopt the- most obvious and most 
vicious course of leading them along with our own voice. 
Making so much noise ourselves, it is impossible to hear what 
the choir is doing; and with the responsibility taken off their 
shoulders, the children are not inclined to make much effort 
to correct the fault. A director should use his ears much 
more than his mouth. Unless he hears, he cannot possibly 
teach. 

What should he hear? He should hear at least as much 
as the congregation that is subjected to the children’s per- 
formance in the services. Even their tolerant ears can hear 
such things as feeble tone, mumbling, flatting; they are con- 
scious of the voice that does not blend with the others. Often 
times the reason they are forced to listen to such glaring 
faults is because the director has closed his ears to them. 
Every one of the common faults can be remedied with com- 
parative ease. The first move is to guide the children to 
hear the fault themselves. If one child insists on yelling 
and throwing the whole group off balance, let them all do 
the same thing, aid the resultant din will clearly be anything 
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but music. Ask for a volunteer to demonstrate the difference 
between yelling and singing. Ask someone to be official 
listener, and to watch for any unruly voice that gets out of 
line. 

Is the tone feeble and devitalized? The kind that drops 
dead before it reaches the third pew? Of course, in that 
case it needs some physical vitality behind it, it needs pro- 
jection. But we would hardly lecture the choir on the science 
of tone projection. Instead, we ask one child to go into the 
next room and listen. If the choir makes itself heard at 
that distance, we try a greater and greater distance, until the 
children have established the feeling of projection and vitality. 
Without exception, they will at first confuse loudness and 
projection. They will need to be reminded that it was not 
the size of the arrow, but the accuracy of the aim that made 
Robin Hood a great marksman. 

Is the breathing noisy, do they heave instead of breathe? 
Then focus all attention for a few minutes on breathing. 
Help them to locate their lower ribs and let them discover 
that they can move. Sing the song again, and ask them to 
stretch their lower ribs with each breath. Allow plenty of 
time between phrases for slow inhalation. Then when the 
novelty of this slow motion has worn off, ask them to sing 
the song again, without one audible breath. If you catch 
them breathing audibly, they must start over. 

Every vocal problem that arises in a children’s choir can 
be treated and cured in a similar manner—by making the 
children conscious of the fault and then letting them do some- 
thing about it. If the director uses his ears, the greatest gift 
he can confer upon his choir (and on their audience) is to 
teach them to do the same. Most of the bad singing is the 
result not of poor technic but of unintelligent ears. We 
should declare a choir of deaf people an impossibility, but 
we allow our choirs to be just that—a deaf choir. And it 
takes so little effort to train ears to be sensitive. I took a 
little eight-year-old chorister to a concert with me. After the 
first number, she leaned over and whispered in a scandalized 
tone, ‘‘She slid!’’ 

An interesting rehearsal will include work on a variety of 
numbers in various stages of preparation. Interest is hard 
to hold if all the music is new. Interest is hard to hold if 
all the music is over familiar. Each rehearsal should include 
work on some new, some half-learned, some well learned, 
and some memorized numbers. This will in itself insure a 
variety of approach. Dr. Coward names three methods of 
rehearsal. The first is repetition—going over and over with- 
out interruption. The second method is to correct every de- 
tail. The third is to concentrate on one phase to the exclusion 
of all other considerations. The intelligent director will make 
use of all three methods at every rehearsal, and the intelligent 
child is certain to respond. 

No number is ready for performance until it satisfies the 
ears of the director and the choir on each of the following 
points: breathing, rhythmic flow, tone, diction. If those four 
factors are well established, the number can be molded by 
sensitive conducting into a ‘thing of beauty and a joy forever.’ 

Conducting, you ask? Oh yes, children can be made re- 
sponsive to conducting. If they get the idea that following 
a conductor is like following the signals in a football or 
basketball game, they are willing to consider it an intelligent 
practise. But unless we direct them with some regard for 
their vocal chords, it would be far more kind to have them 
follow the organ instead. The other day I witnessed a per- 
formance of a junior highschool girls’ choir which was pain- 
ful to me, to say the least. Their fresh young voices were 
maltreated on every phrase, for the attack sign was a sudden 
stab with the index finger, and the release a violent jerk 
of the hand and arm. If we expect the children to follow 
our conducting, we should in all courtesy make our conduct- 
ing correspond somewhat to the vocal practises wé are trying 
to instil. 
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This subject of rehearsal methods is a big one, and one 
impossible to confine within a formula. No two rehearsals 
are alike, nor should they be. But if too many of them are 
consistently unsatisfactory, it is high time to begin investi- 
gation. If this article stings you into a little individual in- 
vestigation it has been worth the printer’s ink, and that is 
all we ask. 

Next month this series will offer suggestions for the di- 


rector’s working library. The following month will be de- 
voted to a question-box, and with that we close our series 
in the hope that some of you may have found a few practical 
suggestions to help you in your crusade for a more effective 
children’s choir. 

{Readers having questions of any kind relating to children’s 
choirs are invited to send them by letter or postcard to the 
Editorial office or direct to Mrs. Jacobs.—Ep. } 


(To be continued) 


The Compton Electrone 


Data by JOHN COMPTON 


— of T.A.O. know the 
principles upon which all the various electrotones the world 
over are being built. That by John Compton, one of Eng- 
land’s most enterprising organ-builders, has already been 
described in these pages; herewith are additional facts on a 
new model ELECTRONE, as Mr. Compton calls it—a name that 
comes close to the word ELECTROTONE which T.A.O. has 
coined for these recent inventions, though ‘Mr. Compton’s 
chosen name leaves out the ‘tone’ element, using ‘electro’ 
for the electrical side and merely adding an ‘ne’ to make 
a noun of it. 

“I am sending a photograph of our standard console and 
a condensed and corrected copy of an article which appeared 
in Electrical Times on the fifth of May, 1938. I don’t know 
who wrote it but it is pretty straightforward,” said Mr. Comp- 
ton in answer to T.A.O.’s request for data. 

The photograph shows a standard organ console, correct 
pedal and manual compass, stop-tongues for stops and coup- 
lers, crescendo-shoes, and pistons. Presumably this is also 
a standard console for small Compton organs. Those who 
have followed organ affairs abroad know that Mr. Compton 
is a progressive, doesn’t believe all he was taught or is told, 
prefers to think for himself, and is not averse to trying al- 
most anything once. He is among those who realize the 
efficiency of the stop-tongue console. Notice also the solid 
music-rack. 

We quote from Mr. Compton’s letter: 

“The Electrone was the original invention of Leslie 
Bourn. He was an enthusiastic young student of physics 
and music, and had previously done some experimenting (as 
we also had) with various other electrical means of tone- 
production, including electro-magnetic, photo-electric, and 
oscillating-valve devices. He showed me his idea of an 
electrostatic generator about nine years ago, and I was so 
much impressed with it that I at once engaged him to follow 
this line of research, and equipped a laboratory for the 
purpose. 

“The Electrone does not pretend to be an organ. We have 
very definitely instructed our agents that it must not be ad- 
vertised or sold as an organ. But it is a very beautiful and 
interesting instrument, in most of its tones quite indistinguish- 
able from an organ. I say this to differentiate it from certain 
other instruments on the market, one of which, though quite 
charming in some of its softer effects, has a hammer-blow 
sort of tone and a very limited range of partial-tones. 

“The Electrone as at present made has only sixteen pitches 
and cannot produce a Diapason chorus effect comparable with 
real organ tone, though even in this direction it is far in 
advance of any of its competitors. A much more fully de- 
veloped Electrone which I have designed to possess three 
times the present number of harmonics, will be put in pro- 
duction later. I confidently believe that it will be a serious 
rival to the organ, and I see no reason why it should not 
be so.” 


Description of the new electrotone being manufac- 
tured and marketed in England by an organ builder 
after nine years of experiment and several years of 
testing in theater installations. 


A distinguished builder has the right to express his views, 
all his views when requested to discuss a given topic; we 
therefore quote statements in full, just as Mr. Compton made 
them, though, basing our opinion on what Dr. Boner has 
said and done, we believe Mr. Compton’s optimism is un- 
founded and that no synthetic or electrically-created or mani- 
pulated tone will ever closely approach any natural tone, 
as of organ, piano, violin, or voice, or other instrument of 
recognized artstic capacities. However, we admire Mr. Comp- 
ton too much to be willing to delete any of his relevant re- 
marks. Mr. Compton again: 

“I am an old organ-builder and my love of the organ has 
withstood the vicissitudes of half a century. Even now I am 
infinitely more thrilled by the sound of a genuine organ full- 
Swell or Diapason chorus than by any of the substitutes at 
present available (even including the Electrone) and I am 
convinced that the time has not yet come for the old methods 
to be completely ousted by the new. None the less I am 
certain that the new ways will ultimately prevail, and that 
resistance against them will before long be futile and foolish. 

“The standard Electrone stoplist has 8 Pedal stops, 27 
manual stops, 3 couplers, Tremulant, 2 swell-pedals, and 8 
double-touch combons. As the whole stoplist can be varied 
to any extent within the resources of the instrument, and 
any stop can very quickly be converted into any other (again 
within the same limits) there is no need to publish it. The 
usual arrangement is: 

“Pedal: 32-16-16-16-16-8-8-16. 

“Great: 16-8-8-8-8-8-4-4-274-2-16-8-8. 

“Swell: 16-8-8-8-8-8-4-4-2-16-8-8-8-4. 

“The stop-tongues are fitted with second-touch cancels, as 
in all our organ consoles.’” This is the pressure-cancel device; 
pressing a given stop-tongue down to its second-touch auto- 
matically throws off all other stops of the division. 

Even if we bore the reader, we must say again that the 
optimism is Mr. Compton’s, not in the least shared by T.A.O. 
nor, so far as we have been able to discover, by any organ- 
builder or organist of standing anywhere in America unless 
he or she is directly connected with the manufacture or sale 
of an electrotone. In fact, on the contrary, T.A.O. in view 
of the comparatively recent trends in organ-building in 
America thoroughly believes that the organ as an artistic 
instrument is only now beginning to come into its own. Sorry, 
but these statements are necessary to prevent misinterpretation. 

Turning now to the article in the Electrical Times, the 
writer introduces the electrotone and begins by saying these 
new instruments “have obvious advantages in respect of low 
ptice and small space,” and of the Compton Electrone he 
says “it has advantages over the organ in that sound sources 
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may be placed in advantageous acoustic positions” which, he 
says and we fail to understand, “would normally be im- 
possible.” He goes on: ‘The console need occupy little 
more space than a harmonium,” and each stop “is voiced 
with the same care as with pipes, and is made to speak with 
correct attack. 

“Unlike any other instrument of the rotating-disk type 
the Electrone is electrostatic in principle and derives all its 
prime tones from small condensers which are continuously 
varying in capacity at frequencies corresponding to all the 





COMPTON ELECTRONE 
The electrotone now being marketed in England by John Compton, one of 
England's most enterprising organ-builders. 


required notes and harmonics of notes. As with a condenser 
microphone, a d.c. polarising potential is necessary to create 
a field across the varying capacities, and it is in these d.c. 
circuits that the keying and stop-switching is performed. One 
side of each varying capacity is connected directly to the 
first grid of the amplifier. The other electrodes are inde- 
pendently wired to the polarising circuits, but are normally 
kept at zero potential with regard to the grid. It follows, 
therefore, that although the grid of the amplifier is connected 
to several hundred varying capacities, no sound is emitted 
from the speakers until a charge is introduced across the 
appropriate capacities. By depressing a key, contacts are 
made in d.c. circuits which energize those capacities concerned. 
“As the sound level is proportional to the polarisation 
voltage, the fact that it is d.c. enables the use of simple 
resistance capacity circuits to cause the voltage to build up 
and for the resulting sound to start gradually and not abruptly 
as would be the case if contacts were made actually in the 
sound circuits. These circuits have been designed to give 
.as nearly as possible the same build-up period as an organ 
pipe requires in starting to speak. This attack is nearly as 
important as the tone qualities themselves. Upon the release 
‘of the key there is also a decay period which prevents the 
unnaturally sudden cessation of the sound common to other 
electrical instruments. This rounded attack and decay is par- 
ticularly useful in small and acoustically dead buildings. 
“The designers have not considered it wise to leave it 
to the performer to integrate his own tone colofs, as it is 
.So easy to make very unmusical noises by maladjustment of 
the harmonics. On the model illustrated, 34 orthodox musical 
tones are immediately available to the organist without any 
previous practise or tuition, with clearly labeled tabs of normal 
-design. As these stops may be used together in any com- 
bination, and both manuals may be coupled as in the organ, 
a great variety of tonal effects is possible by the usual methods 
of registration. Great care has been taken to ensure that the 
disks are rotated in a manner which causes no ‘hunting’ or 
-other irregularities. There are twelve disks on which are 


embossed wave-forms amounting to 360 prime frequency 
sources.” 

Now for what ‘makes it go.’ Herewith is a picture of the 
‘plate,’ as Mr. Compton calls it. Quoting him: 

“The base plate is of 1/2” aluminum. On it is fixed a 
plate 1/4” thick of insulating material, on the outer surface 
of which is cemented or otherwise applied a very thin layer 
of tin. An engraving cutter is then used to divide the tin 
surface into a series of concentric rings. On this particular 
plate are thirty partials (sixty cuts). The prime (nearest the 
center) has only two undulations and therefore to produce 
16’ C the scanning electrode must revolve at sixteen times a 
second. The second partial has four complete curves, the 
third six, the fourth eight, and the thirtieth has sixty. 

“To obtain an 8’ C, the scanner must make 32 revolutions 
a second, for a 4’ C, 64; for 2’, 128. From this it will be 
seen that this particular plate is not suitable for very high 
notes, and therefore the treble plates have shorter wave-lengths 
so that their scanners need .not revolve at excessive speeds.” 

Mr. Compton speaks of the sections of the plate as ‘‘flat con- 
centric annular bands of metal with edges of undulating 
form,” and then goes on: 

“The bands, any or all of them, can be charged with a 
steady voltage by closing a key contact. A rotating electrode 
scans all the bands continuously, and the undulating voltages 
thus induced are applied to an amplifier-loud-speaker system. 
The pitch of the sound produced from each band is de- 
termined by the frequency of the undulation, and its intensity 
by the amplitude of the undulation and the strength of the 
applied voltage. 

“In one form of the invention we use one such plate and 
scanner for each note of the keyboard, each plate having a 
considerable number of bands. The undulation frequencies 
of the bands correspond with those of the fundamental and 
harmonics of the note to be produced. In the middle compass 
the number of bands per note is about thirty, but in the bass 
a much greater number is desirable, while the highest notes 
do not need so many. The fundamental frequency is the 





COMPTON ELECTRONE PLATE 
"This one represents one note of 30 partials'' and any or all of these 30 
bands can be charged by closing a contact 


same for all the plates, and the whole tempered scale is cov- 
ered by rotating the scanning electrodes at suitable speeds, 
each note having a speed of the twelfth-root-of-two times 
that of the semitone next below. 

“In this application the undulations are preferably of the 
simplest possible form—sine waves, in fact—and the tone 
quality of the notes sounded is variable according to the se- 
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lection and relative strengths of the partials, which may be 
under the direct control of the player. In another form, the 
undulations are of complex forms, each one producing a dif- 
ferent tone quality. Both of these methods are well known. 

“Each band is earthed through a high-resistance leak, so 
that it will be discharged as soon as the potential supply is 
discontinued. Each leak may have a condenser in parallel, to 
give, when desired, a slow die-away. This is useful for bell 
effects and for simulating reverberation. The initial attack 
or build-up of each note can be adjusted, and can be varied 
from the slowness of an underblown harmonium to the per- 
cussiveness of a Hammond. 

“The Electrone was installed as an adjunct to a good num- 
ber of theater organs during 1935, where it underwent severe 
tests for mechanical reliability and durability. In the theater 
organs it was called Melotone.” 


The Custer Residence Organ 
Built by Estey for Charles J. Custer's Pottstown residence 
® One look at the picture of Mr. Custer at his organ ought 
to be enough to convince any reasonably successful organist 
that the ownership of an organ is worth many times its cost. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Transfiguration, 
Pottstown, Pa., killed two celebrations with one booklet last 
year. Dr. H. F. J. Seneker became pastor on May 15, 1912; 
Charles J. Custer became assistant organist on May 8, 1887, 
organist very soon thereafter. The booklet and services paid 
equal tribute to both men. 
POTTSTOWN, PA. 
CHARLES J. CUSTER RESIDENCE 
Estey Organ Co. 


V-8. R-8. S-14. B-5. P-531. 
PEDAL 8 Chimes* 
16 Bourdon 44 SWELL 
8 Bourdon 8 Gedeckt (G) 
GREAT Salicional 73 
8 Diapason 73 Unda Maris (G) 
Dulciana 73 4 Gedeckt (G) 
Unda Maris 61 8 Oboe tc 61 
Gedeckt 85 Vox Humana 61 
4 Gedeckt Tremulant 


*Chimes for later installation. 

Couplers 11: G-P. S-P-8-4. G-G-8-4. S-G-16-8-4. 
Crescendos 2: Pipework; register. 

Combons 9: GP-3. SP-3. Tutti-3. 

Reversibles 2: G-P. Full-Organ. 

Charles J. Custer was born in Pottstown, Nov. 10, 1873. 
In 1871 his father, J. Warren Custer, became organist of the 
Transfiguration, and in 1885 he became organist of Trinity 
Reformed, retaining the choir-work in the Transfiguration and 
installing his son D. Chester Custer as organist there. Upon 
the father’s death in 1887 the elder brother, D. Chester Custer, 
became organist of both churches, and Charles J. Custer be- 
came his assistant in both, being appointed organist and choir- 
master of the Transfiguration a year or so later. 

Mr. Custer studied organ with his father and later with his 
brother, and finally took a short course in organ with S. Tudor 
Strang. The first organ in the Transfiguration had been in- 
stalled by Boler of Reading in 1870 and upon it at the age 
of eleven Mr. Custer made his first public appearance. In 
1923 the church was remodelled and a 3-29 Skinner with 
Echo was installed. 

About six years ago Mr. Custer decided to own his own 
organ, and the result was the Estey organ herewith pictured 
and specified. The pipework is housed on the second floor, 
with the console at the end of the livingroom on the first 
floor. 

This makes a rather unusual miniature, with four registers 
on the Great, three on the Swell, and only the Gedeckt unified. 


MR. CUSTER AT HIS OWN CONSOLE 
An Estey organ of eight ranks with only one unit—and complete professional 
freedom for the organist who owns it. 


Its only weakness, for a small organ, would certainly be the 
inability of a single 16’ Pedal register to serve as a bass for 
both pianissimo and fortissimo manual combinations; we hope 
some day every small organ will use something similar to the 
Barrows polyphonic pipe, and thus from one set of Pedal pipes 
obtain tones of two dynamic strengths. 

Hats off to an organist substantial enough to hold one po- 
sition half a century and progressive enough to own his own 
organ. Incidentally, to any conscientious objector, this makes 
the only type of organist-at-console photo acceptable to T.A.O. 
pages—when the organist is owner of the organ. 


Music on Hebrew Themes 

A compilation of published materials 

© A reader asks for a list of music of Hebrew origin or on 
Hebrew themes. The following is the result of various re- 
searches, including the cooperation of our American pub- 
lishers. Some of the pieces are traditional Hebrew, others 
are merely written on Hebrew themes or titles. 

Organ 
P. A. Beymer, A Chassidic Dance of the Feast (h. 75¢) 

A Chassidic Religious Song (h. 75¢) 

Bruch, Kol Nidre (Adagio on Hebrew Melodies) (jn) 
Federlein, Kaddish (g) 
H. B. Gaul, Ancient Hebrew Prayer of Thanksgiving (j. 60¢) 
Lemare, Kol Nidre (0) 
H. V. Milligan, Mooz Zur Traditional Air (a) 
Noble, Two Traditional Hebrew Melodies: 
Addir Hu; Matnath Yad (h. 75¢) 
R. D. Shure, Cloud on Sinai (j. 50¢) 

Kidron Brook of Sorrow (j. 50¢) 

Wailing Wall of Jerusalem (j. 50¢) 

Lazare Saminsky used the following selections in his third 
annual festival of the Congregation Emanu-El, New York, 
last spring, three choirs participating; from the program it is 
not known which is organ and which vocal, but we presume 
all pieces are vocal. 

Bloch, Service 

Isadore Freed, Service 

Gaul, Blessed be the Lord 

Gideon, May the words 

F. Jacobi, Adoration 

W. Josten, Hymnus to Quene of Paradys 
Moussorgsky, King Oedipus and King Saul 
Saminsky, By the waters of Babylon 

Florent Schmidt, Laudati nomen Domini 
Silver, V’Shomru 

Sowerby, Make a joyful noise unto Jehovah 
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REVIEWS 


In which the members of the profession and industry speak for them- 





selves through the record of their actions and thus provide food for 





thought on topics of current importance to the world of the organ. 











While Churches Still Exist 


Our most important job is the 
presentation of an effective service on Sundays. For the first 
time in some decades I went to church merely for the sake of 
the service; for some thirty years I had been going because 
churches paid me for it, and since then I had gone occasion- 
ally for this or that specific reason having nothing to do with 
the service itself. This time I just went to church. And I 
seem to be still alive to tell about it. 

It was a little country church, set on a hill, surrounded by 
a typical ancient graveyard. A plaque said the church had 
been organized in 1712 and the first edifice built in 1713; 
the original walls were still standing, said the plaque, in spite 
of two fires that had destroyed the rest of the building. It 
was an Episcopal church—which I seem to prefer in my old 
age. Catholics and Episcopalians have a classic ritual that for 
the most part bears close scrutiny. 

If ever there was a normal, average working-condition for 
an organist, here it was. The minimum of money, a small 
organ, a volunteer choir, a commonplace congregation. 

The organ stood to the right of the chancel, the choristers 
sat between organ and congregation, the console was opposite 
the choristers and surrounded by empty choirstalls, empty be- 
cause there were not enough choristers to fill both positions. 
It should have been ideal for the organist; he could hear his 
organ and his choir, and he and his choir could see each other 
perfectly. 

There was no prelude, and knowing how the average small 
organ sounds in an otherwise satisfactory church I was not 
anxious to hear any prelude. From a distance the choir opened 
the service with some sort of a choral response; if the rector 
said anything prior to that it was not audible. Then the organ 
began the processional hymn, played through it, and then did 
the usual fumble which all of us use to introduce a difficult 
processional. That was crudity No. 1. Why not have some 
sort of tuning-fork in the distant choir-room by which to start 
the choir on pitch, letting them start the processional with 
nothing from the organ until the choristers are in the audi- 
torium? Between stanzas or in some other way the organist 
could later assume control. 

The church lost a great deal when harmony was invented. 
It ruined most of the hymns. If any music is more stupid 
than the part-writing of the three under voices in an average 
hymntune I have yet to see it. Excepting in piano or pianis- 
simo singing, the hymntune sung in harmony is just an un- 
welcome noise, whereas if it were sung in a strong but not 
forced unison there would be a thrilling effect that would 
carry conviction and make the hymn say something. 

The rector read his lines splendidly; neither lazily nor 
tushed. The congregation snapped through their lines in an 
unholy rush and jumble; the age-old and rather beautiful 
ritual meant the minimum to them. Too bad. Crudity No. 2. 

The choir did its chanting unusually well. It kept moving 
but didn’t rush. Again, why harmony? If unaccompanied, 
as it ought to have been, then harmony; but if accompanied 
as circumstances seem to compel, then transposed to make an 
easy unison for all voices. Nor could I understand why it was 
necessary to shout. The rector did not shout, the usher in 


greeting the congregation at the door did not shout. Why 
must choirs shout most of the time? 

The set versions of the canticles were more organ than 
voice, and the voices for the most part were shouting. Crudity 
No. 3. Can't we sing these old and beautiful canticles in 
moderate tone without roaring? There are several advantages 
in plainsong; one is that it discourages shouting, encourages 
earnestness. Why not some Gregorian in every service? The 
devil won’t bob up and bite a Methodist caught singing 
Roman Catholic tunes. But if we make the mistake of accom- 
panying our plainsong we'll ruin it. I’ve heard good choirs 
do Gregorian both accompanied and unaccompanied; the ac- 
companied was as cheap-sounding as music can be, the unac- 
companied was profoundly beautiful. 

Trying to do too much is disastrous. There are a few things 
the average organist, with a small organ, an average volunteer 
choir, an average congregation, can easily do to make the 
service more beautiful. 

First take the patch-work out of the processional entry. It’s 
only ludicrous to hear a loud organ in the auditorium playing 
a hymntune, and then after an awkward pause hear a pianissi- 
mo choir start haltingly in the distance. Better no organ 
whatever; let the choir start it alone in the distance; let that 
be the first sound heard in the service when there is ro 
prelude. 

Next take much easier and simpler settings of the canticles, 
sing them in unforced mezzo with the organ furnishing much 
less background and sometimes furnishing golden silence. If 
and when the composer has supplied only props and monotony 
in the three under-parts, omit them vocally and all sing in 
unison. Again cut the organ accompaniment to the minimum. 

Third, for the festival settings and anthems, let them con- 
trast with the other vocal parts of the service. A choir trying 
to sing complicated music it can’t master is as ludicrous as 
a minister trying to use words he can’t pronounce. There 
is all too much loudness in the service. The organist is the 
first guilty party, the choir is the second. Rarely does a rector 
offend in that way. 

Perhaps all this boils down to a question of artistic feeling. 
Certainly none of these three things offers any difficulty even 
for the sub-average working conditions most of us face. 

—t.s.b.— 
Will civilization as we have known it in America continue 
several decades hence? I doubt it very much. It isn’t that 
intelligent people here do not know better, but only a return 
to the savage principle of might makes right. We know what 
happened when the politicians of Germany invaded Belgium 
on that principle. We know what happened when mobs in 
Russia worked on that principle; incidentally, where is the 
church in Russia today? Mobs control American policies to- 
day. Our Roosevelt policies are endorsed by the vast majority 
of those least competent to manage anything; they are con- 
demned by the vast majority of those most competent to 
manage. “Rise of 586.2% reported in relief costs in four 
years.” “Barber goes to jail for 25¢ haircut.” ‘‘Worshipers 
weep in seized church.” ‘Congress spent $12,000,000,000. 

. . establish new record for peace time.” In Russia? No, 
in America; all June 1938 headlines in an American news- 
paper. Why spend twelve billion dollars in peace-time in 
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America in one year? Roosevelt “polled 80% of the votes 
of persons on relief,” says the Editor of the New York Times. 
“Rise of 586.2% reported ia relief costs in four years.” Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology “condemns new deal relief’ and “‘says its threat 
to democracy is greater than ‘all the reds’,” again quoting the 
New York Times. 

I did not stay for the sermon in my little village church. 
I knew what he would talk about. He would talk about men 
and evils dead for thousands of years. And all the while 
American civilization and religion are being ground under 
the heels of the most vicious, unprincipled politicians this 
nation ever saw. And all done, mah frahns, behind the 
mask of a pious face. It’s mob rule in America now. And 
how many members of that unthinking mob were included in 
my little village church on that Sunday morning? It’s dollars 
to doughnuts there was not even one p.w.a. ‘worker’ present. 
And it’s again dollars to doughnuts that I could have gone 
into any saloon anywhere and counted every second man on 
the p.w.a. Will the church, the decent people, the educated 
people, the competent people do anything about this before 
it’s forever too late in our generation? I doubt it. 

—t.s.b.— 

Returning to the services again, the present issue of T.A.O. 
is likely to look a bit dull when we see the several lengthy 
repertoire lists; yet the first essential is still interesting music 
and these lists, by men who have given so much time and 
thought to repertoire, will furnish food for study for the 
entire winter season to come. They look dull, true enough, 
but they're packed with invaluable information for the or- 
ganist who takes his work seriously. And that’s about the only 
type of organist T.A.O. is interested in serving.—T.S.B. 


Derangements 
By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 





Purists among organists find 
little to commend the transcription of any work for their 
instrument. This despite the fact that even the immortal 
John Sebastian Bach himself made use of various works not 
originally written for the organ. Examples are numerous 
enough. There are the concertos of Vivaldi and his own 
fugue for violin which became so much more effective in 
its organ version. 

Proper use of arrangements may be countenanced by most 
church and recital organists today. In religious services I 
think most of us agree that great care must be exercised in 
avoiding music which has a decidedly secular reference or 
style. Operatic music is out of place in churches where a 
devotional attitude is required. On the other hand there 
are familiar melodies like the Largo of Handel which have 
apparently lost their connection with their origin. Adoption 
of the famous Hassler love-song as a distinctly religious 
chorale (O Sacred Head) is a familiar example. 

Generally the most suitable music for organ transcription 
is that for orchestra or chamber music. An organist who has 
had adequate and sufficient training may make his own ar- 
rangement either from the score or from a piano score. In 
the latter case it is necessary to refer to the orchestral score 
in order to approximate the orchestral colors. By such a 
procedure a good musician may make available a large amount 
of music for his instrument which may be superior in every 
way to the published arrangements. So far as piano com- 
positions are concerned, any good organist should be able to 
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plan his own performance of them from the original work. 

Here we reach the matter of bad transcriptions, or derange- 
ments as we may term them. There are a number of col- 
lections of such monstrosities as well as innumerable separate 
pieces. When one considers the cost of these publications 
it is a wonder that so many organists seem to have them in 
constant use. Only recently I have observed three different 
arrangements of the aforementioned Largo of Handel which 
present this work in as many different harmonizations—none 
of them those of Mr. Handel. There is absolutely no excuse 
for the publication of any transcription which is so far re- 
moved from its original. Some years ago I saw an arrange- 
ment of the Mendelssohn Spring Song with the 15th measure 
(which contains that clever elision of the conventional 
cadence) elongated so as to produce the extra measure the 
composer had deliberately evaded. 

My own advice to young organists is simply this: do not 
purchase any arrangement until you are certain you can not 
do better yourself. Check up on the original if possible to 
ascertain the accuracy of the piece you may add to your library. 
As for collections, watch your step before you spend from 
two to six hard-earned dollars for music which may be of 
little real value. And be sure you realize the difference be- 
tween arrangements and derangements. 


Wurlitzer Sets Example 

© The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. long ago set the pace in pre- 
senting the organ to the average public and making them take 
notice; now the Company uses even more spectacular and 
certainly more effective methods in presenting its new ‘butter- 
fly grand’ to the public. Sure, this is just propaganda for the 
Wurlitzer piano, but with such attractive halftones dumped 
right in our lap we're sure T.A.O. readers will enjoy seeing 
the 24 Gae Foster girls on the stage of the Roxy Theater, 
New York, at the 24 Wurlitzer butterfly-grands, not to men- 








WURLITZER'S NEW BUTTERFLY GRAND 
and a very good idea as to how to make the public take notice; why not 
try it for the miniature organ too? 


tion the close-up of five of this famous precision group 
gathered around one of the new Wurlitzers and making life 
for the moment that much more cheerful for Ray Erlandson 
and P. R. Bowers of Wurlitzer’s New York office. Incident- 
ally, says the item, only eight of the girls knew how to play 
the piano; the other sixteen had to learn their parts in the 
customary two-weeks of rehearsal preceding each act. Nice 
going, girls; nice going, Wurlitzer. 


Anecdote Illuminating 

¢ “A man hitch-hiked from Frisco to New York in six days. 
Says he put a sign on his back reading, ‘If you do not give me 
a lift I will vote for him again.’ No one dared refuse him.” 
Thanks, W.A.G., for that one. 
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Reims Cathedral Rededicated 
© On July 10, 1938, the pompous world once more turned 
its puppets in all sincerity to the city of Reims, France, once 
more entered a magnificent cathedral there, once more spoke 
and heard words, once more dedicated its heart and intention 
to noble deeds. 

Between 1212 and 1430 mankind was laboring at this site 
to erect a Cathedral, ‘‘one of the finest specimens of Gothic 
architecture.” It was at Reims that the sovereigns were 
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which always precede a war. If we do as the American 
politicians want us to do, we can even ignore the fact that 
our great men of wealth not only make such magnificent 
projects as the restoration of cathedrals possible, but also are 
the greatest employers of labor, the greatest supporters of 
our hospitals and our charities. But can we forget? 

Erben Organ Being Restored 

© The Henry Erben organ which stood for many years in St. 
John’s Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York City, is being re- 





ALL OF A SUMMER'S EVENING 





How the Wurlitzer C introd 


ed its new butterfly grand piano with 


the aid of the Gae Foster Girls in the Roxy 


crowned, and it was to Reims that Joan of Arc—first burned 
by the church with the connivance of politicians, and later 
sainted by that same church—took Charles for his crown. 
Five centuries later its echo came back when, on July 10, 
1938, they carried in the service the banner Joan of Arc had 
carried that day. The English were restoring to France the 
banner they had captured after the murder of Joan of Arc 
five hundred years earlier. 

When the German politicians wanted more than they had 
a right to, they instigated the German citizens to a frenzy that 
aimed great German guns at the Reims Cathedral, reducing 
it to ‘the ghost of its former self.” Perhaps some day (when 
humanity recovers its mental and moral balance) when poli- 
ticians and their puppets give such orders to common human- 
ity, common humanity ‘will wait till the politicians and their 
puppets walk the other way, and then put those bullets where 
they rightly belong. Is it too much to hope for, from the 
millions upon millions of us who love peace? 

Mankind has been taught by its politicians today to hate 
the successful man, doubly hate him if he is a millionaire. 
One of the great and good men of our times made the July 
10 services possible. John D. Rockefeller took the lead and 
carried the greatest burden of the restoration of Reims; he 
contributed 37,000,000 francs for that purpose, a million 
dollars in our money. 

“I wonder if it would be inopportune for me to speak of 
Reims and its Cathedral,’ wrote Dr. Marshall Bidwell from 
Paris for these columns in 1923. “The most tragic sight I 
believe I ever witnessed. I found that magnificent edifice in 
a condition that was almost as heart-rending as the vast miles 
of ruins surrounding it. 

“There it stands—bleeding but defiant, like a mighty war- 
rior. It is a ghost of its former self—merely its shell left, 
with a number of ghastly holes in the roof and walls, while 
the floor of the interior is a pile of stones and debris. It 
seemed as though every bit of sculpture, among the hundreds 
of statues of all sizes that adorned both the interior and 
exterior of this immense Cathedral, is ruined ... . Yes, it is 
both a ghastly and a magnificent sight, if one can imagine 
such a combination . . . . Practically every home is destroyed 
beyond all recognition, and I saw hardly a roof left in the 
city.” 

If we are so minded, we can forget these things; certainly 
the politicians prefer that we do. We can even ignore the 
fact that everywhere today these same politicians are doing 
their utmost to stir up international and class hatreds—hatreds 


constructed this summer at Holyrood Church, New York, 
where it has been in use since 1919. The instrument stands 
in the same position at Holyrood that it did in its former 
home and is being restored with all original pipes and no 
additions. The pipes speak on 2 3/4” wind, with unenclosed 
Choir and Great. The interesting old double front of dis- 
play pipes, the sliderchests, and the low-pressure Diapasons 
and mixtures will all be preserved as nearly as possible in the 
state in which the famous builder left them. The organ is 
now played by electric action installed by Midmer in 1919. 
Present restoration is being carried out by Fred Maier, custo- 
dian for Holyrood Church for many years. Work is scheduled 
for completion September first. Organist of Holyrood Church 
is William Hamilton. 

The Sostenuto 

© “In the Dupre console description the sostenuto is men- 
tioned. Hook & Hastings used a sostenuto, Swell-to-Great, 
in an organ they built for Epworth Church, Norfolk, Va., 
some time about the year 1900. At that time the church had 
an organist who was unusually clever in colorful registration. 
As I remember it, the thing worked quite well, by using a 
soft registration on the Swell with a medium Great, coupled 
Sostenuto-Swell-to-Great. This sostenuto, as made by Hook 
& Hastings, was probably not the only one; it may have 
been made by other builders prior to that. Years ago when 
I was a youngster we had an old English harmonium with a 
sostenuto bass. Mr. Dupre’s sostenuto is an elaboration of 
this old device.” Thanks to Herbert Brown for these details. 
One for Composers 

© “It is my considered opinion that one cannot write even 
fifty measures of music without inspiration,” said Arnold 
Schoenberg to a convention audience in Los Angeles, as quoted 
by the Pacific Coast Musician. (How do you explain that 
one, Uncle Dunham?) 


Midmer-Losh Dissolved 


George E. Losh takes over all interests . 
© Midmer-Losh Inc. “is being dissolved on account of the 


death of some of the former stockholders” and George E. 
Losh, long associated with the firm, “‘has purchased the essen- 
tial equipment and materials” and will continue his work in 
the same plant, under the name Midmer-Losh Organ Service. 
Mr. Losh has also acquired the custodian work of the late 
Robert Dewar of Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 

Mr. Losh has a contract for a 3m for Trinity Lutheran, 
Springfield, Ill. He recently installed a modern electric action 
in the old Midmer in Lawrence Methodist Church. 
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Soft Singing for Quality 
By LeROY V. BRANT 


An easy scheme to lead the choristers into singing softly 


lr IS sometimes difficult to 
persuade a choir to sing softly, and sometimes when it does 
so sing the tone is a repressed tone, not round and lovely. 
The problem is as much one of psychology as of vocal 
mechanics. I recently found a trick that seemed to help 
greatly, and I pass it on to whomsoever it may interest. 

I thought to teach the choir a new hymntune. “I shall 
play it through for you,” I said, “please do not sing, but 
listen only.” I played, on soft but bright tone. Then, with- 
out other than a normal pause at the end, I played again, 
somewhat softer than the first time, and I heard voices here 
and there singing softly with the playing. In a moment, all 
the choristers were singing softly, and with beautiful tone 
quality. Remember, I had not asked them to sing softly; it 
was only by the suggestion of a soft yet bright-toned playing 
that they achieved something of great beauty. 

There are many phases of the mind to consider in teaching, 
or leading (which is really the same thing) and one of the 
most important of these is the imitative. The average choir- 
master has long ago lost any loveliness of voice he ever had, 
by reason of his trying to make himself heard above a choir, 
and he must perforce rely on the tone quality of the instru- 
ment he plays to give the singers an aural lesson on what 
they should do. He must also appeal to the intellects of the 
singers, making them mentally understand what they should 
do as well as —e to the ear. 

I have used many devices for gaining the round, rich, yet 
soft tone every thoughtful choirmaster uses at times. But for 
a new approach to the matter I found this little idea extremely 
helpful. One must remember, however, to avoid letting the 
choir members know that such a procedure is a studied device, 
else its value may be lost. 


Mr. Holtkamp's Vorsatz 


By Homer D. Blanchard 

© In T.A.O. for February you speak of a new register by Mr. 
Holtkamp, a Vorsatz. I have not been able to find any such 
register listed in the German dictionaries at my disposal. Mr. 
Holtkamp was, however, more nearly right than he supposed 
in choosing this name, since, as he says, VOR means forward 
or in front of, while sATz is related to the German verb 
SITZEN, to sit, and appears in Middle High German as saz 
with the meaning: the place where something sits or is set. A 
Vorsatz then is a stop which sits in front of the main body 
of the organ. It was this original meaning of satz which 
gave older German builders such compounds as VORDERSATZ, 
the name given to the rank of large pipes standing first on the 
main chest and hence closest to the organist, but obviously 
a part of the body of the instrument, in contrast to Vorsatz; 
HINTERSATZ, the Grand Chorus Mixture which stood on a 
chest of its own immediately behind the Vordersatz ; NACHSATZ 
(perhaps the original form of Nasard), either in the same 
sense as Hintersatz or meaning a stop standing far back on the 
chest ; and the still common UNTERSATZ 16’ and 32’, originally 
so called because the pipes, on account of their length, were 
set on a chest on a lower level than the main chest or chests of 
the organ. Later the spatial significance of UNTER was re- 
placed by the musical sense of a stop of grave pitch, the 
tones of which would be lower than those of the rest of the 
organ and whose function would be to “get under” the tonal 
structure as a whole. 


Two Books Wanted 
© A reader wants to buy copies of 
Mahrenholz: Die Orgelregister 
Carl Ellis: Orgelwoerterbuch 
and asks the cooperation of other readers in locating copies; 
please address A.R.D., c/o T.A.O. 


Request-Program Results 
WQXR announces results of 3286 replies for request numbers 


© WQXR, New York, 1550 k.c., has long made a specialty 
of recorded programs of good music. It received 3286 replies 
to its request for listeners to indicate their preferences; the 
three compositions in first place were, in this order, Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony 5, his No. 7, and Tchaikowsky’s Symphony 
5. The composers heading the list in popularity were, in this 
order: Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Bach, Brahms, Sibelius, 
Dvorak, Tchaikowsky, J. Strauss, Schumann. Comparing 
1938 with 1937, so far as specific compositions (not merely 
the composer) are concerned, Brahms moves from 6th place 
to 4th, Bach from 8 to 6; Beethoven, Tchaikowsky, Wagner, 
Schubert hold the same place; Mozart drops from 4 to 5, 
Sibelius from 5 to 8, and Debussy and Liszt both drop en- 
tirely out of the first ten. The ten composers named this 
year pulled 58.1% while all others combined to pull 41.9%. 


Book Reviews 


DISCOVERIES OF A MUSIC CRITIC 


A book by Paul Rosenfeld 
® 6x9, 400 pages, cloth-bound. (Harcourt-Brace, $3.50). 
The book gives “in essential form,” says the Author, ‘what 


I have learned about music, its art and its creators .... what 
I have learned about music as a creative force, during these 
last five years of reporting .. . . Neither a formal history nor 


a series of biographies, it touches on many of the essential 
aspects and figures of music during the last 300 years, and 
manifests what interests the present world in the old music 
as well as the newest. The essays have been arranged in a 
chronological order . . . . The arrangement has permitted me 
to give my experiences in the forms they reached me... . The 
combination of criticism and experience, which happens to be 
natural to me, gives the book a freshness which a formal his- 
tory .... might not have.” Here’s an excerpt from the open- 
ing sentences of the four pages about Aaron Copland: “Aaron 
Copland’s work is a troubling one. It is excessively austere, 
in places very bare and bleak. The thematic material is often- 
times dynamic but extremely laconic and unpromising. The 
grandiose forms in instances get very slowly under way and 
at times have the monotonousness that flows from an absence 
of strong contrasts.” It would seem to be a highly practical 
book in helping the timid musician, or the musician deprived 
of the opportunity of hearing a great deal of music in the 
great music centers of America, form reliable opinions. 
CHURCH MUSIC IN HISTORY & PRACTICE 

A book by Dr. Winfred Douglas 

© 6x9, 311 pages, cloth-bound. (Scribners, $3.00). When 
Canon Douglas writes a book on such a subject every organist 
should read it. We don’t have to agree with it. We don’t 
have to believe it. But in self defense we must read it. Says 
the foreword: “...... a book, solidly based on the scientific 
research of scholars, and yet free from needless professional 
technicalities, which treats of both the text of the liturgical 
services and the words of the hymns, together with the music 
which has grown up with them, as parts of an indivisible 
whole attuned to one high purpose, the worship of God in 
the one, holy, catholic, and Apostolic church. The invitation 
of the committee of the Hale Lectureship Foundation to de- 
liver a series of lectures on church music encouraged me to 
attempt this extensive synthesis, which necessarily involved 
some treatment of three of the subjects prescribed in the 
bequest, liturgies and liturgics, church hymns and church 
music, and treatment of events happening since the beginning 
of what is called the Oxford Movement, in 1933. .... In pre- 
paring the work, I have had primarily in mind the need of 
clergy, seminarians, and organists to learn the underlying prin- 
ciples of musical worship; too often either forgotten, or never 
acquired... .. The book traces the relationship between 
worship and music from the beginning of the Christian church 
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to the present time. .... No effort has been made to introduce 
any original theories.” 

Thus we let the Author tell what he has set out to do; 
all who know his name, know he has done it. A man once 
phoned the famous Father Finn and said he had just acquired 
a new position and had a boychoir to train and he wanted to 
know how to do it; “Wait till I get a piece of paper and a 
pencil,” he concluded. It would be equally impossible for a 
reviewer to cover this book in a few words. He has gone 
through it carefully, he has told what the Author himself 
says the book is to contain, and he declares that it contains 
it. The next step is to buy the book, and that part of it is 
up to the reader. It is abundantly worth it, worth a lot more 
than the cost in money and time. It’s one of those great 
contributions to an organist’s equipment, the kind of a con- 
tribution that would otherwise cost years of research and study. 
Here it is, in book form, with the stamp of the best authority 
upon it. 

One of its most valuable features is the constant reference 
to actual recordings covering each phase of church music dis- 
cussed, and the book tells where they may be secured. Since a 
half-hour lecture and a few anthems do not make a service, 
the main topic of the book is centered on liturgical music of 
all forms, including also, of course, the anthem. It is a great 
church-music document for study as the new season opens. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
A book by W. Parkhurst and L. J. de Bekker 
® 6x9, 662 pages, cloth-bound, illustrated. (Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York, $2.75). The book contains biographies 
“and critical analyses of every important composer, musician, 
singer, and artist; the complete list of works of all important 
composers, the debut dates and leading roles of all per- 
formers. The synopsis of every important opera, telling the 
story as the action proceeds; premiere dates with original casts. 
Definition and explanation of all music terms including ab- 
breviations. Concise explanation of counterpoint, harmony, 
music mathematics, etc. Description and significance of the 
instruments of the orchestra; histories of the important or- 
chestras with conductors and dates. The chief symphonies, 
overtures, chamber works, and solo instrument compositions.” 

Some things in music ate static—opera plots, music terms, 
etc.; some are changing rapidly—biographies and compo- 
sitions. This one-volume Encyclopedia presents the maximum 
general information, with maximum convenience, in mini- 
mum space. Page 3, for example, lists 29 subjects, including 
11 biographical and such items as the Abegg Variations 
(know what they are and who wrote them?), Abencerages 
(know what that is?), etc. Acoustics takes about a page, 
Acuta takes one line. The A.G.O. gets 14 lines, the A.S.C. 
A.P. 22 lines, etc. 

It is obviously impossible for any book or series of books 
to include all important musicians, terms, etc.; those familiar 
with the Grove work in many volumes realize its shortcomings. 
But none the less here is vastly more than the buyer’s money’s 


worth of information; it makes a fine reference work for any 
library. Please order direct, not through T.A.O. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSICIANSHIP 


Three books by Melville Smith and Max T. Krone 

© 7x10, cloth-bound. Abridged edition, 141 pages, $1.50. 
Complete editions, Bk. 1, 195 pages, $2.50; Bk. 2, 176 pages, 
$2.50. (Witmark, New York). The abridged edition of 
Book 1 was “prepared for secondary schools, private teachers 
and wherever the original and exhaustive parent text is not 
practicable for use. In this edition the same technics for in- 
culcating musicianship through music itself by eye, ear and 
hand, and by means of planned and progressive drills, exer- 
cises and studies are used—but the material is organized dif- 
ferently, having in mind principally the difference in age and 
mental habits between pupils in secondary schools and those 
in colleges and conservatories.’ Says the foreword: ‘The 
authors have organized a new approach to the fundamentals 
of true musicianship. They have retained essentials and dis- 
carded meaningless materials that have cluttered up our theory 
courses.” And the aim is “intelligent understanding of the 
fundamentals of musicianship.” 

Book 1, complete edition, has for its purpose, “To analyze 
the language of music and to present its essential factors in a 
meaningful way.” It begins with an explanation of tone, 
the foundation of all music, dealing with it not from the 
standpoint of the counterpoint student but rather from the 
viewpoint of the highschool student who knows no more 
about music than about radiotherapy. For the organist who 
is at a loss as to how to go about the job of teaching his 
children’s choirs all they need to know, the book will be in- 
valuable; such organists should at least put Book 1 on the 
bill the next time they order music for their church. Its final 
pages deal, believe it or not, with the harmonizing of a figured 
melody. 

Book 2 begins with the ‘minor chord feeling and spelling,” 
and ends with writing four-part chords from dictation. It’s 
true musicianship this pair of authors is aiming at, musician- 
ship of a kind that far surpasses the often meaningless and 
always tedious routine we all had to go through in our student 
days decades ago. Here then we have books showing us 
how to teach true musicianship, true feeling for music, from 
the ground up, with the sky as the limit. 


THE HIGHWAY OF PRAISE 


A book by Dr. J. R. Fleming 

© 5x7, 143 pages, cloth-bound. (Oxford, $1.50). ‘An in- 
troduction to Christian hymnody . . . . a short practical guide, 
written from the standpoint of one who during a long ministry 
has given special attention to the use of our praise material 
as a whole.... The aim... . is to give plain direction along 
a glorious highway, with its converging paths . . . . While 
we start from a historical basis, present-day musical require- 
ments are kept in view.” A book for those who want to 
read about hymns, their purpose, their use. 








SUMMY’S CORNER 





Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl, Founder 
Willard Irving Nevins, F. A. G. O., Director 


39th Year Ovens Oct. 4, 1938 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 


A complete course of training for the Organist & Choirmaster 
® scholarships ® 
12 West 12th St., New York 
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Chen Music by 
ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 


Organist, Brooklyn Museum of Art 


ELC [1 AN oo eo $0.50 
Mystic and colorful; interesting harmonies 
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An unusual flowing melody, quaintly harmonized 


CANZONETTA (Spring Song) «0.0.0... .60 


Light and airy in character; for offertory or recital 
These compositions may be had “On Approval” 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
9 East 45 Street, New York 321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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LISTENER'S MUSIC 


A book by Leland Hall 

© 5x8, 222 pages, cloth-bound. (Harcourt-Brace, $2.00). 
“Designed to increase the enjoyment and appreciation of mus- 
ic for those lovers of music who are primarily listeners, this 
is a friendly and instructive guide. Leland Hall, professor 
of music at Smith College, has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in explaining music to listeners, and he has discovered 
a new method of helping people understand what they al- 
ready know about music . . . . What can be said of music is 
infinitely small compared with what music says for itself.” 
Obviously a book for the layman, or for the beginner who 
wants to get started right by remembering that music isn’t 
worth its ink if it remains only notes. Reading it might do a 
great many of us much practical good. 

THE ORGANIST'S HANDBOOK 

A book by Martin Lochner 

® 6x9, 36 pages. (Concordia, 25¢). “A guide to Lutheran 
service-playing on small organ, harmonium, or piano... . 
for the many organists in Lutheran churches who have not had 
special instruction in service-playing.” If the average organ- 
ist doesn’t get his money’s worth from this little pamphlet, 
T.A.O. will be inclined to pay the bill for him. 


SACRED MUSIC and the CATHOLIC CHURCH 


A book by the Rev. George V. Predmore 

® 6x9, 215 pages, cloth-bound. (McLaughlin & Reilly). “A 
revision of a much smaller’’ book on “church music in the 
light of the Motu Proprio.” The low state of music in the 
average church is “not due to unwillingness to respect the 
faws and regulations . . . . but rather to an inadequate knowl- 
edge and appreciation of them. It cannot be denied that 
there is still a large number of choirmasters and organists who 
have a very limited knowledge of church music and church 
liturgy . . . . If we understand the mind of the church aright, 
we shall readily see that church-music legislation is universal 
in its scope, extending to all churches and chapels.”” The book 
is written in the question-and-answer style and goes into great 
detail on innumerable subjects; we cannot imagine a greater 
help to the organist who really wants to make his music help 
make the Sunday services a tribute to God and a help to man. 
Order direct, not through T.A.O. 

SCIENCE AND MUSIC 

A book by Sir James Jeans 

* 6x9, 252 pages, illustrated, cloth-bound (Macmillan, 
$2.75). Here is a book of double value: 1. its subject is of 
livest importance to everyone connected with the organ world; 
2. its Author invariably makes interesting reading, no matter 
what his subject. Besides that, Sir James Jeans has two organs 
in his own home in England, and has a wife who has toured 
America as concert organist. 

Sir James Jeans is the one scientist of the generation who 
is able to talk authoritatively about profound scientific sub- 
jects and not only make his audience understand but also 
thoroughly enjoy it. Here he deals with a science that is 
still in its infancy, but he is writing for the musician and 
not for the scientist; an organist or organ-builder will under- 
stand what he is saying and will profit by it. Also he'll have 
a thoroughly enjoyable time of it while he’s reading. Now 
for the book: 

First we have, in the introduction, a drawing of the ear 
and description of how it works. ‘Our ear-drums are sensi- 
tive to an almost inconceivable degree . . . . a sound-wave of 
such feeble intensity that the air is displaced only through 
a ten-thousand-millionth part of an inch will send an audible 
sound to the brain.” Let synthetic-tone creators remember 
that when trying to invent tone of a quality fit for human 
ears to enjoy. The next interesting illustration gives an 


oscillograph wave-line recorded on the vowel ‘a’ sung by a 
bass at pitch F in the word ‘father,’ and immediately below 
it the word ‘rivers’ sung by a baritone with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 
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And now we begin the real discussion of tone. The simple 
fundamental tone of a tuning-fork is first discussed and pic- 
tured. In a table for the chromatic scale the Author gives the 
vibration numbers recorded for some of the famous old Ger- 
man organs of Silbermann and English organs by Father 
Smith, and then a whole set of vibration-numbers from CCCC 
up to c°. We rather believe he did not arrive at all the 
figures presented in his various tables by personal (and very 
tedious) experiment but rather adopted figures already avail- 
able from other authorities; his purpose is not to do hack- 
work for other scientists but to give the general public the 
benefit of the work done by innumerable other scientists. Any- 
way, accepting all figures as quite adequate for the purpose 
intended, the book goes on from the pure fundamental tone 
of the tuning-fork and shows by text and diagram how musi- 
cal tone builds itself up into its tremendously complicated 
structure. We learn (always in understandable language) 
what Fourier’s theorem is, what Ohm’s law is, etc. We see 
the difference in energy for each upper-partial when a violin 
string is bowed, plucked, or struck; also when a piano string 
is struck with a hard or a soft hammer, or when plucked. In- 
teresting or important? Both, if we really want to get any- 
where in the manufacture of music instruments. It all shows 
that such a little difference in the tone-generating elements 
produce such important differences to the ear—that astonish- 
ingly sensitive tone-analysing device we all too often forget. 

On page 96 we see the vanishing upper-partials when tone 
changes from pp to ff. Organ experts have long argued 
against enclosure in crescendo chambers because the tone 
changed thereby; T.A.O. has answered that all tone changes 
between pp and ff and that the expressive gain is greater than 
the richness loss. Here is a diagram showing that the piano 
changes a lot more than an organ pipe. And on page 98 
another interesting diagram shows that the sound-curve of a 
tone on the piano is precisely the same to the eye, whether 
the note is sounded by Paderewski or a pet kitten walking on 
the keys. What a jolt to the pianistic realm. Much discus- 
sion is given to organ pipes. Of special interest to builders 
is the page 196 table of how sound in auditoriums is absorbed 
by windows, floors, walls, furniture, etc. of all varieties. It 
would seem that almost any kind of a desirable table of 
statistics on acoustics and vibrations is to be found within the 
covers of this one vital book. A most unusual chart is that 
on page 227 showing the hearing-range of the ear, both as 
to pitch and as to limits of audibility from the inaudible to 
the painful. Modern organ-building needs to watch this 
chart and learn the lesson of stopping organ volume before it 
grows so loud as to be unpleasant—and some modern organs 
have transgressed. 

It’s the one book on the science of sound that should be 
in every musician’s library. It’s doubly important for or- 
ganist and organ-builder.—T.S.B. 


TEXTBOOK OF EUROPEAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


A book by Francis W. Galpin 

© 6x9, 251 pages, illustrated, cloth-bound. (Dutton, $2.50). 
An account of the “history and development of music instru- 
ments in Europe,” from ‘‘musical glasses and the Jew’s harp” 
to the modern electrotone, “the story of the origin and growth 
of these instruments,” which makes ‘‘a valuable, concise work 
for students and professional musicians . . . . The illustrations 
show special details of mechanisms and uncommon forms of 
construction employed by past inventors.” The book ends 
with an 8-page chapter on electrotones, in which the author 
is more gullible than informative—unless perchance, wanting 
a diamond, he would be content with a rhinestone merely 
because it superficially looks like a diamond, if one’s eyes are 
none too good. However, other than this regrettable offense 
to the organ world, the book is a splendid reference work into 
which has been packed the results of the Author’s vast re- 
searches. Please order direct, not through T.A.O. 
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From a British Subscriber 


oe: raises a question only cowards are afraid to face 

“What sort of a mess are the politicians landing us into? 
The world is getting into a dreadful state, isn’t it? To think 
that twenty years after the ‘war to end war’ finished, the whole 
world, at least that part that calls itself civilized, is fever- 
ishly arming for another one. The other day I was in a small 
Welsh town and on the War Memorial was the inscription, 
"Ye Have Not Died in Vain.’ I thought to myself, what a 
lie it has turned out to be.” 

Those who remember the last world war may recall what 
it did to the organ world, to organ builders, to churches, to 
organists. Who wants another war? The politicians. Who 
are doing everything they can to drive other men out into the 
trenches to get shot at and to shoot? The politicians. If and 
when that war comes, who will stay at home in perfect safety 
and comfort? The politicians. 

Who are the perfect idiots of the universe? The common 

eople who tolerate these contemptible politicians, who pay 
their bills, who pay increasing taxes year after year, who send 
their sons and themselves to butcher and be butchered while 
these contemptible politicians stay at home in perfect peace 
and luxury. What is the church doing about it? Cowering 
in the corner in abject terror and silence in Russia, Germany, 
and Italy; waiting their own doom here in America; listening 
to idiotic prelates praise scheming politicians in England while 
they join hands with those politicians to drive from their own 
land the one King who could and would have done something 
to stop it. America? Oh no, our politicians are not trying 
to drive us to butcher other nations and be butchered by them; 
here our politicians are, with Roosevelt’s leadership, trying to 
instigate the class they call the “‘workers’’ to confiscate the 
property and rights of those they call ‘the rich” and if that 
does not lead to another civil war, then men are no longer 
men but worms. 
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Who is creating all the anguish, all the suicide, all the 
misery and torment in the world today? The politicians. 
Who meekly submit, pay the bill, and run for our lives when 
their automobiles come roaring down the highways past the 
traffic-lights? We the People. 

And it’s a crime for a clergyman to mention this. It’s 4 
crime for an editor to mention this. We must mention only 
playing the organ in church on Sundays till we starve. 

Who furnishes employment for the vast majority of honest 
workers in America? The corporations and rich men; the 
bigger and richer, the more employment they furnish. Who 
lowers the cost of their products and services as business in- 
creases? The corporations and rich men. Who raises the 
cost of their alleged services, year after year, eternally and 
forever? The politicians. What are we going to do about it, 
we who work like slaves to earn (not merely get) a living? 
The most contemptible tribe of hypocrites and villains this 
nation ever saw have now displaced the honest men who once 
in politics served us faithfully. The last honest man went 
out of politics almost a decade ago. 

“The other week I was in a big Manchester drygoods store 
where they were holding an Air Raid Precautions Exhibition 
and it almost made me physically sick to think that civilization 
has brought us to such a pass. And we have the impudence 
to send missionaries out to ‘civilize’ the heathen. It would be 
more becoming for us to go in sackcloth and ashes, and ask 
the heathen to come and civilize us.” 


What a Nice Family! 

@ Just ask for anything you need, and some member of the 
family is almost sure to be ready to oblige; that’s the kind 
of a family the T.A.O. family is. One member of the family 
wanted to see a copy of a certain transcription for harmonium, 
of Bach’s Passacaglia; lo and behold, another member of the 
T.A.O. family promptly comes to the rescue with a copy. 
Splendid. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST. PETER’s R. C. CHURCH 
Austin Organs Inc. 
Installation, Calvin Brown 
Organist, Mrs. V. Abell 
Completed, July 1938 
V-25. R-27. S-33. B-6. P-1882. 
PEDAL 5”: V-1. R-1. S-5. 
16 Diapason (G) 
Dulciana (C) 
BOURDON 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
8 Bourdon 
GREAT 5”: V-9. R-9. S-10. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 85-16’ 

4 OCTAVE 73 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 
EXPRESSIVE (with Choir) 

8 DIAPASON-2 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
GEMSHORN 73 
TRUMPET 73 
CHIMES 21 

SWELL 5”: V-9. R-11. 

16 Stopped Flute 

8 DIAPASON 73 
ST. FLUTE 97-16’ 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 

4 OCTAVE 73 
Stopped Flute 

2 FLAUTINO 61m 

III MIXTURE 183m 
12-17-22 

8 OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
Tremulant (fan) 

CHOIR 5”: V-6. R-6. S-7. 

8 VIOLIN DIA. 73 
MELODIA 73w 
DULCIANA 85m16’ 
UNDA MARIS 61 

4 FLUTE h 73m 

8 CLARINET 73 
HARP 61 
Tremulant (fan) 

COUPLERS 23: 


S-11. 


Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. §-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


Combons 36: P-4. G-8. S-8. C-8. 
Tutti-8. Pedal combons operate also 
the couplers; manual combons operate 
also the Pedal stops. 

Crescendos 3: GC. S. Register. 

Reversibles 2: G-P. Full-Organ. 

Chimes: Deagan. 

Blower: 3 h.p. Orgoblo. 

Percussion for later installation. 


P. A. O. Notes 

®@ The 18th annual convention of Pennsyl- 
vania organists will be held Oct. 3 and 4 
in Harrisburg, under the guidance of Frank 
A. McCarrell, president of the Harrisburg 
chapter, and Alfred C. Kuschwa, chairman 
of the convention committee. Details not 
available. 
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Stoplist 

Being Built for 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 

Installation, Fall of 1938. 


V-16. R-16. S-20. B-3. P-1139. 
PEDAL 5”: V-1. R-1. S-4. 
16 BOURDON 44 

Stopped Flute (S) 
8 Bourdon 

Stopped Flute (S) 
GREAT 5”: V-5. R-5. S-6. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 


8 DIAPASON 73 
CLARABELLA 73 
KERAULOPHONE 73 

4 OCTAVE 73 

8 


TRUMPET 73 
CHIMES 
SWELL 4”: V-6. R-6. S-6. 


8 GEIGEN DIA. 73 
ST. FLUTE 85-16’ 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 

4 FLUTE h 73 


8 OBOE 73 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 414”: V-4. R-4. S-4. 
8 MELODIA 73 


DULCIANA 73 
UNDA MARIS 61 
4 FLUTE D’AMOUR 73 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 21: 


Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. §-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 

Ch.: S. C-16-8-4. 

Combons 16: GP-4. SP-4. CP-4. 
Tutti-4. 


Crescendos 3: S. C. Register. 

Reversibles 2: G-P. Full-Organ. 

Cancels 5: P. G. S. C. Tutti. 

Some pipework from a former organ 
is being retained. 

No wind in the console; stop-tongue 
console, detached. 


Percussion: Deagan. 
Blower: 3 h.p. Orgoblo. 
e 


Frederic W. Bailey 

® has been appointed to the Congregational 
Church, Holden, Mass., beginning Sept. 1; 
he will have a Casavant and a choir of high- 
school girls supplemented by soprano soloist. 








STOPLISTS FOR T.A.O. 

To be worthy of anything better than 
idle curiosity stoplists should include 
the following details: 

1. Wind-pressures. 

2. Scales, materials, halving-ratio. 

3. Mouth-width and cut-up. 

4. Composition of mixtures. 

5. Derivation of all borrows. 

6. Complete list of accessories. 
And for history's sake: 

7. Date of installation. 

8. Name of organist-consultant. 

9. Author of scales, and finisher. 

10. Details of blower, etc. 























LINCOLN, NEB. 
RUDGE MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
Lincoln Organ Co. 
Dedicated, May 22, 1938. 
Recitalist, J. C. Norman Richards 


V-5. R-5. §S-19. B-12. P-329. 
PEDAL: V-0. R-0. S-2. 
EXPRESSIVE 

16 Flute (G) 

8 Flute (G) 

GREAT: V-2. R-2. S-7. 
EXPRESSIVE 


8 DIAPASON 49 
DOPPELFLOETE 97wm 


Viole (S) 
4 Flute 

Viole (S) 
2 Flute 


8 CHIMES G-G 25 


SWELL: V-3. R-3. S-10. 
16 Flute (G) 
8 Flute (G) 
VIOLE 73m 
V. CELESTE 49m 
4 Flute (G) 
Viole 
2 2/3 Flute (G) 
2 Flute (G) 
8 VOX HUMANA 61 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 

Couplers 5: G-P. S-P. S-G-16-8-4. 

Crescendos 2: GS. Register. 

Combons 6: GP-3. SP-3. 

Fixed Pistons 2: 8’ synthetic Oboe 
and Quintadena on Swell. 

The organ is partly new, being a re- 
build of a residence organ; ‘a heavy 
velvet curtain covers the entire front 
of the organ, keeping the tone at about 
the right volume’’ for this small ceme- 
tery chapel. There are three crescendo- 
shutters on the top of the chamber. 


Organ or Vocal Music? 
© “Senator Richards’ suggestion to use 
italics in your stoplists to indicate bor- 
rows is very good. I am wondering if 
the same method might not be used in 
your service programs to indicate vocal 
music. Unless you are entirely familiar 
with the composer, it is puzzling to de- 
cide which is organ and which vocal 
music,” writes George Lee Hamrick. 
T.A.O. makes the distinction by other 
means. In the program columns, in- 
strumental music is listed with the com- 
poser’s name first, vocal music with the 
title first; the only exceptions are reper- 
toire lists and lists of anthems where 
the heading states that all music is vo- 
cal. In other places the title is put 
within quotations if it is vocal, but 
never if it is instrumental. Thus if we 
see Bach’s Here Yet Awhile, we know 
it is an organ arrangement of the 
original music; but if we see Bach’s 
“Here yet awhile,” we know it is vocal 
music. 
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Seth Bingham Repertoire 


Madison Avenue Presbyterian, New York 


® Following is the repertoire for the 1937- 
8 season; * marks the works added this 
season. 

Anthems 
Abbott, Jesus rest your head* (ms.) 
Bach-g, All breathing life 

-o, Crucifixus 

Sleepers wake (ms.) 
Bairstow-co, King of love 
Beethoven-hn, Hallelujah 
Bingham-j, Forever with the Lord* 
Brahms-hn, O Jesus tender Shepherd 
Candlyn-c, Masters in this hall 

-h, Ride on in majesty* 
Clokey-d, Adoramus Te 

-j, Christ conquereth* 

-j, Out of the east* 
Coke-Jephcott-h, Come Holy Spirit* 
-h, O love that casts out fear* 
Daniels-j, Christmas in the wood* 

Dett-g, Listen to the lambs 
Dickinson-h, O have ye heard 
Faure-jh, Libera me 
Floyd-], At Thy table Lord* 
Franck-g, Earthly knowledge 
-g, Ever blest are they 
-z, Psalm 150 
French, Let all mortal flesh (hymnal) * 
O filii (ms.) 
Friedell-1, Lute-Book Lullaby* 
Gaul-l, Christ of the fields* 
Gounod-hn, Sanctus 
Grieg-h, Jesus friend of sinners 
Handel-hn, For unto us 
Haydn-hn, Heavens are telling 
Holst-l, Turn back O man 
Hopkins-o, Lift up your heads 
Hough-h, Magnificat 
Kastalsky-b, O gladsome light* 
Margetson-l, Darkening night* 
-j, He stooped to bless 
Martin-hn, Hail gladdening light 
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Mendelssohn-hn, Be not afraid 

-hn, Judge me O God 
Montillet, Kyrie eleison (Henn, Geneva) 
Mozart-hn, Ave Verum 
Nikolsky-b, O praise ye the Name 
Palestrina-g, Ave Maria* 

-e, O Holy Father 
Parker-hn, Hora Novissima 

-hn, In heavenly love 

-g, Lord is my Light* 

Schubert-hn, Lord is my Shepherd 
Schuetkv-h, Send out Thy Spirit 
Stainer-hn, Could ye not watch 
Tchaikowsky-hn, How blest are they 
Thiman-hn, Of the Father’s love* 
Ukranian, Legend* (Witmark) 
Vittoria-g, Jesu dulcis 

Whiting-hn, Give ear O Shepherd* 
Willan-h, Benedictus es Ef 

-hn, Magnificat Bf 
Williams-h, Darest thou now 

Mr. Bingham’s choir is a mixed chorus 
of 60 voices. The anthems catalogue as by 
23 American, 9 German, 8 French, 7 Eng- 
lish, 5 Russian composers. 

“I agree that the choral music is the most 
vital part’’ of the service, writes Mr. Bing- 
ham, “but I spend considerable care in the 
selection of preludes and postludes and their 
relation to the service. The liturgical pieces 
by Alexandre Mottu are real finds. Many 
of Edmundson’s shorter things are well 
worth while.” Because of these comments 
and Mr. Bingham’s standing in the realm 
of church music, his list of organ pieces used 
in the services last season is herewith given. 
First performances marked *. 

Preludes & Postludes 
Bach, Preludes & Fugues Em, Am 

Toccata & Fugue Dm 

Fantasia Gm 

Fugue Ef 

Pastorale F 

Air for G-String 

Christ Lay in Bonds 
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Help me to Praise* 
Heartily I Yearn 
In Thee I put my Trust 
In Thee is Gladness 
In Dulci Jubilo (2 versions) 
Jesus my Joy 
Lord God Now be Thou Praised* 
O Man Bewail 
Sleepers Wake 
The Old Year Passeth 
Wir Glauben (Credo) 
Beethoven, Adagio Pathetique 
Bingham, Allegretto Amabile* 
Beside Still Waters* 
Chorale on St. Flavian 
Communion* 
Forgotten Graves* 
Puritan Procession 
Rhythm of Easter 
Sailing Over Jordan 
Unto the Hills 
Boellmann, . Andantino 
Final-Marche 
Prelude Pastoral 
Ronde Francaise 
Bonnet, Lied des Chrysanthemes 
Matin Provencal 
Buxtehude, Fugue C 
Clokey, Old Irish Air* 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Daquin, Noel sur les Flutes 
De Grigny, Recit de Tierce 
DeLamarter, Carillon 
DuMage, Grand Jeu 
Dupre, Antiphons 1, 2, 3, 5 
Berceuse 
Edmundson, A Carpenter is Born 
Cortege & Fanfare* 
Christus Crucifixus* 
Ecce jam Noctis* 
Litania Solenne* 
Pange Lingua* 
Passacaglia* 
Pax Vobiscum* 
Prelude on Belmont 











of Music 


Specialist teachers 
BRUCE H. DAVIS 


Oberlin Conservatory 


A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
23 pipe-organs 


for teaching and practice 


GEORGE O. LILLICH 
Choir Singing and Choir Direction 
with Olaf Christiansen 


Address Frank H. Shaw, Director, Oberlin, Ohio, for catalog 


LEO C. HOLDEN 





Intensive Course in Organization and Training of 
JUNIOR CHOIRS 
ST. MARY’S-IN-THE-GARDEN 
521 West 126th St., New York City 
August 15th to 27th, 1938 


Grace Leeds Darnell 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Special Voice Work for Directors 


For Information write Grace L. Darnell at above address 


SECOND SEASON 


given by 























If organ problems are curtailing 
your musical services, consult 


(7jAes cuimes 


are 


UNEQUALED in TONE 





AUSTIN 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Controlling Exclusively all Austin Patents 


AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Hartford, Conn. | 





























"In our 40 years of pipe organ work, we have never found a 
chime tone that equals the MAAS Chimes"... . writes the 
Besch Organ Co., of Milwaukee. MAAS Chimes are easily in- 


stalled to tracker, pneumatic, or modern action organs, includ- 
ing the Hammond and Orgatron. 


Write for Full Information to 


mAAS ORGAN CO./i 





3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
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Silence Mystique 
Stabat Mater* 
Veni Creator Spiritus* 
Vexilla Regis* 

Ferrari, Fantasy on French Folksongs 
Postlude D 

Franck, Andante (Grande Piece) 
Finale (Grande Piece) 


Pastorale 
Guilmant, Son. 5: Scherzo 
Son. 1: Pastorale 
Handel, Aria 
Largo 


Prelude & Fugue Fm 
Malling, Shepherds in the Field 
Mead, Fantasy* 

Mendelssohn, Son. 5: Andante 

Sonata 6 

Spring Song 
Mottu, For a Day of Contrition* 

For Advent* 

For Epiphany* 

For the Communion* 

For the Dead* 

Noel Ancien* 

Vision* 

Pierne, Cantilene 

Prelude 
Rheinberger, Provencalesch 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Vierne, Carillon 

Elegie 

Lied 

2: Allegro 

3: Adagio: Final. 

Widor, 2: Finale 

5: Adagio; Allegro Cantabile. 

6: Adagio; Allegro. 

Gothic: Andante Sostenuto 

Full key to publishers will be found on 
January page 4. 


Edward B. Gammons Repertoire 
Christ Church, Houston, Texas 

® Mr. Gammons was appointed to Christ 
Church about a year ago; a 3-60 organ is 
now being built for him by the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Co., G. Donald Harrison 
collaborating with Mr. Gammons on _ the 








WILLIAM A. 


Goldsworthy 








Specializing in 
Liturgy 
Pageants 
Service Matters 
Criticizing and Editing mss. 
for Composers 
a 


St. Mark’s in Bouwerie 
234 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 
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stoplist. The instrument will have an un- 
enclosed Great, an unenclosed 9-rank Positiv 
as part of the Choir, and a Pedal of 9 regis- 
ters, 12 ranks, 4 manual borrows, and 3 
Pedal extensions. More about that in a later 
issue. In the accompanying repertoire all 
but eight works were new to Christ Church 
choir; this makes the list all the more valu- 
able to T.A.O. readers. 
Arcadelt, Hear my prayer 
Arkangelsky, O Light Divine 
Attwood, Come Holy Ghost 
Teach me C Lord 
Bach, Break forth O beauteous 
Grant me true courage 
How shall I fitly meet Thee 
My heart ever faithful (boys) 
Now let every tongue 
O rejoice ye Christians 
Beethoven, Heavens are telling 
Bortniansky, Cherubic Hymn 
Burck, When up to heaven 
Cassali, Hosanna to the Son 
Chadwick, A Child is born 
Decius, To God on high 
Drozdof, O Lord we pray 
Gevaert, Gloria in Excelsis 
Gluck, Out of the deep 
Goss, O Savior of the world 
O taste and see 
Haitian, Jesu Thou dear Babe 
Handel, Surely He hath borne 
Hilton, Lord for Thy tender 
Himmel, Incline Thine ear 
Holst, Christmas Song 
Jacob, Brother James’ Air 
Kopyloff, God is a Spirit 
Lutkin, The Lord bless you 
Mendelssohn, If with all your hearts (boys) 
Sleepers wake 
There shall a star 
Mozart, Ave Verum 
Netherlands, Prayer of Thanksgiving 
Noble, Souls of the righteous 
Ouseley, From the rising of the sun 
Praetorius, Lo how a Rose 
Rogers, The Lord is my Strength 
G. Shaw, Go forth into the world 
With a voice of singing 
Sullivan, Turn Thy face 
Tchaikowsky, Blessed angel Spirits 
Titcomb, I will not leave you 
We have seen His star 
Tye, O come ye servants 
Vulpius, Praise to our God 
Webbe, O King of Glory 
Welsh, Deck the hall 
Wesley, Lead me Lord 
Whitehead, The King’s welcome 
Zingarelli, Go not far from me 
Service Music 
Appel, Benedicite Df 
Bach, Service in F (ar. Gammons) 
Eyre, Communion Ef 
Matthews, Benedictus es Af 
Mendelssohn, Gloria Patri 
Merbecke, Communion Service 
Parker, Te Deum E 
M. Shaw, Anglican Folk-Mass 
Soule, Benedictus es (O Quanta Qualia) 
Stanford, Jubilate Bf; 
Magnificat Bf; Te Deum Bf. 
Thiman, Benedictus es D 
Titcomb, Missa Sanctae Crucis 
Whelpley, Te Deum Af 
Willan, Benedictus es (plainsong) 
Woodward, Te Deum Ef 
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The music work of the Church is largely 
a reconstruction process. It is a down-town 
church and the choristers, entirely volunteer, 
must come from a distance. The services are 
also being revised to meet higher choral 
standards, with choral eucharist at least once 
a month, the customary processionals and re- 
sponses being already added. Chanting has 
been transformed from a “rushed jabbering”’ 
to a smooth flow, with intelligent inflections 
and “meaning and accent of the text always 
foremost.” 


Donald C. Gilley Repertoire 
Wesley M. E., Worcester, Mass. 
© Mr. Gilley, recently appointed to Wesley 
Methodist, gives the following repertoire 
used by him between April 3 and June 26: 
Adult Choir 
Bennett, God is a Spirit 
Brahms, Create in me 
How lovely is Thy dwelling 
Chapman, God be in my head 
Gounod, Unfold ye portals 
Noble, Go to dark Gethsemane 
Roberton, All on an April evening 
Sibelius, O Morn of Beauty 
Stainer’s Crucifixion 
Thompson, Show me Thy way 
Chapel Choir (highschool) 
Arcadelt, Hear my prayer 
Christiansen, Built on a Rock 
Franck, O Lord most Holy 
Lutkin, Into the woods 
Luvaas, Prepare the way 
Mozart, Jesu Word of God 
Noble, Make us strong 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Louis F. Mohr 


& Company 
Organ Maintenance 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 














Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music 




















Maintenance 








Rebuilding — Modernizing 
Tonal Reconstruction 


Gustav F. Dourinc 


INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 


Address: G. F, Dohring 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Oldroyd, Prayer to Jesus 
Stainer, Fling wide the gates 
Teschner, All glory laud & honor 
Adult & Chapel Choirs 
Bortniansky, Lo a voice to heaven 
Burnell, Surely the Lord 
Christiansen, Beautiful Savior 
Elgar, As torrents in summer 
Olds, Sleeper awake 
Thiman, Spacious firmament 
Wood, Father all Holy 
Junior Highschool Girls 
Gluck, Gracious Savior 
Holler, Jesus meek and gentle 
Thompson, Spring bursts today 
Children’s Choir 
Holler, Lead us heavenly Father 
There’s a Friend 
Reimann, By early morning light 
All Five Choirs 
Handel, Holy art Thou 
Because the organ music is of less im- 
portance in the service we quote only the 
less commonplace selections, omitting the 
works of Bach and others common to all fine 
services everywhere. 
Preludes 
Andrews, Con Grazia 
Bairstow, Evening Song 
Borowski, Son. 1: Allegro 
Boellmann, Suite 2: Andantino 
McAmis, Dreams 
Mulet, In Paradisium 
Noble, Prelude Solenelle 
Ravanello, Christus Resurrexit 








E. Arne Hovdesven 


Wittenberg College 
Springfield Ohio 


John M. Klein 


Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 


Broad Street Presbyterian Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


























Harry Welliver 


Mus. M. 
State Teachers College 
Minot North Dakota 


Julian R. Williams 
St. Stephen’s Church ‘ 


Sewickley Pennsylvania 





























Dale W. Young 


Jordan Conservatory 
Zion Evangelical Church 


Indianapolis Indiana 








Rheinberger, Vision 
Offertories 
Andrews, Sunset & Shadows 
Paderewski, Melody 
Palmgren, May Night 
Reger, Melodia 
Smith, Introspection 
Wesley, Largo 
Postludes 
Borowski, Son. 1: Finale 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Purcell, Trumpet Voluntary 
Schumann, Sketch C 
Vierne, Carillon 
We regret the publishers’ names were not 
given; readers having difficulty in locating 
any compositions can address Mr. Gilley di- 
rect or the Editorial office. 


Albany Diocesan Festival 

J. William Jones, Conductor 

® A 36-page 7x9 booklet was printed for 
the seventh annual festivities, April 29 to 
May 28, in which the music of the various 
services was: 

*Jongen, Priere 

Benedictus es, Titcomb 

Before the ending of day, Willan 

Thy kingdom come, Evans 

Karg-Elert, Nun Danket alle Gott 
*Righini, Te Deum 

Bach, O Filli et Filiae 

Bortniansky, Sanctus 

Bach, Chorale 

Titcomb, Willan, Evans as above 
*Borowsky, Adoration 

Guilmant, Dawn 

Schlieff, At the Tomb 

Willan, Titcomb, Evans as above 
Lammere, Marche Nuptiale 
*Boellmann, Priere a Notre Dame 

Let all mortal flesh, Butcher 

Willan, Titcomb, Evans as above 
Guilmant, Son. 1: selection 

*Franck, Verset Fm 

Magnificat & Nunc Dimittis, Gregorian 
Willan, Titcomb, Evans as above 
Kirnberger, Now is Salvation Come 
*Guilmant, Son. Cm: Allegro; Adagio. 
Titcomb, Willan, Holden as above 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 





*Tchaikowsky, Pathetique: Theme 
Lachner, Son.: Largo 
Kreckel, I Love Thee Lord 
Trumpet fanfare at west door 
Titcomb, Willan, Evans as above 
Mozart, Gloria in Excelsis 

The various services were held in seven 
different cities, climaxing in Albany, N. Y. 
George Faxton gave a recital in the Cathe- 
dral of All Saints the evening before the 
final festival evensong; 49 choirs participated. 
This would seem to be the greatest project 
of its kind in America, entailing an immense 
amount of work on the part of its founder 
and director, Mr. Jones, and his associates. 


Musicales 
@ LeROY V. BRANT 
Women’s Club House, San Jose, Calif. 
San Jose Municipal Chorus 
Kountz, “American Ode” 
Brahms, “Song of Destiny” 
Gaines, ‘Russian Folksong Fantasy’’ 
@® WM. RIPLEY DORR 
Redlands Bowl, Redlands, Calif. 
St. Luke’s Choristers 
Gounod, “Sanctus” 
Dickinson, “In Joseph’s Lovely Garden” 
Mendelssohn, “Hear my Prayer” 
Arkhangelsky, ‘Blessings of Peace” 
Kopolyoff, ‘Dove Flies High” 
Noble, ‘‘Souls of the righteous’ 
Gaul, ‘List the Cherubic Host” 








Play a modern 3-manual Organ 
50¢ an hour. 5 ranks, 25 stops, 6 couplers, 
9 combons. Standard A.G.O. console. Strict 
privacy for practice. For daytime or evening 
appointments, phone PLaza 8-0606. 


ORGANISTS CO-OPERATIVE GUILD 


210 East 58th Street, New York City 














Robert Elmore 


Concert Organist 


Management: Richard Copley 
113 West 57th Street New York 











William H. Barnes 


MUS. DOC. 
ORGAN ARCHITECT 
Organist and Director 
First BAPTIST CHURCH, Evanston 


e 
Author of 


“(CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN” 
(THREE EDITIONS) 


1112 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


























HUGH McAMIS 


Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 














North Presbyterian Church 








Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display the organ», and appeal to the people. 





° Buffalo, New York 








Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 

















Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 


CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 














St. Luke’s Choristers 


Long Beach, California 
William Ripley Dorr, Director 
Current Motion Picture Recordings: 
Marie Antoinette — Three Comrades 
The Crowd Roars — White Banners 
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Dett, “Listen to the Lambs” 
Korsakov, “A Russian Fantasy” 
Herbert, “Air de Ballet” 
Elgar, “Fly Singing Bird” 
V. Williams, “Turtle Dove” 
Offenbach, “Barcarolle”’ 
Brahms, “Lullaby” 
Wagner, ‘Bridal Chorus” 
The boychoir was assisted by an instru- 
mental group of seven strings and piano. 


August Recitals 

® DR. LOUIS L. BALOGH 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Aug. 28, 5:15 

Handel, Con. Gm: Mvt. 2 

Scheidemann, Choralprelude 

Weckmann, Choralprelude 

Buxtehude, Choralprelude 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Cm 

Martini, Aria con Variazioni 

N. Fox, Adore Te 

A. Jennings, Sarabande 

Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
The three choralpreludes were used to 

feature the Rueckpositiv. 

@ ARTHUR R. CROLEY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Aug. 14, 21, 8:15 

*Boehm, Prelude & Fugue C 

Bach, Have Pity on Me 
Toccata & Fugue Dm 

Brahms, My Heart is Filled 

Reger, Toccata Dm 

*Marcello, Heavens Declare 

Couprein, Benedictus 

Clerambault, Dialogue for Trumpet 

Barie, Toccata Bm 

Franck, Andante (Grande Piece) 

Vierne, Impromptu 

Dupre, Cortege & Litany 


Clarence Dickinson 


MUS DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Harold W. Gilbert 


Mus. Bac. 
Director of St. Peter’s Choir School 
319 Lombard St. Philadelphia 


Episcopal Church Music 
Boy Choir Training 
































Dr. Ray Hastings 


27th year at the 


Philharmonic Auditorium 


Los ANGELES CALIF. 


H. William Hawke 


Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 
St. Mark’s Church 


1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Specializing in 
Services and Music of the Church 





























Plainsong Instruction 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Kilgen Contracts 

@ Baltimore, Md.: Christ Lutheran has 
purchased a 2m for late summer installation; 
grille case, stop-tongue console. 

Des Moines, Iowa: Central Presbyterian 
has contracted for a 3-20, partly using pipe- 
work from the old organ, for late summer 
installation, grille case, manual divisions 
straight, stop-tongue console. Stoplist in this 
or a later issue. 

Lebanon, Mo.: First Christian Church has 
ordered a 2m for late summer installation, 
grille case, entirely expressive; Edgar L. Mc- 
Fadden was the Church’s consultant. 

Los Angeles: St. Michael’s R. C. has 
ordered a 2m for late summer installation, 
grille case, stop-tongue console, manual- 
work straight, entirely expressive. 

Palm Beach, Fla.: St. Edward’s R. C. has 
contracted for a 3-31 with Chimes for fall 
installation, pipe & panel case, stop-tongue 
console; the Church was only recently com- 
pleted and ministers to a congregation that 
includes during the vacation season many 
visitors of prominence. 


@ RUSSELL L. GEE 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Aug. 7, 5:15 
Guilmant’s Sonata 5 
@ CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
University of Florida, Gainesville 
Aug. 7, 21, 4:00 
*Diggle, Festival Toccata 
Miller, Hymn Paraphrase 
Bach, Sonata Dm 
Lord God Now Open 
Toccata F 
Lemare, Robin Adair; Minstrel Boy. 
Bonnet, Concert Variations 
Pergolesi, Tre Giorni 
Vierne, 2: Scherzo; Finale. 
*Dvorak, Carnival Overture 
Lemare, Madrigal 
Kreisler, Caprice Viennois 
Russell-j, Up the Saguenay 
-j, Song of Basket-Weaver 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em 
Lemare, Loch Lomond 
Edmundson, Elfin Dance 
Swinnen’s Longwood Sketches (t.) 


@ ALEXANDER SCHREINER 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 
Sunday-morning broadcasts 
Aug. 7, 14, 21, 28; Sept. 4 

*Bach, Sinfonia F 

Handel, Water Music: Allegro 

Grieg, Nocturne 

*Guilmant, Son. 3: Adagio 

Boellmann, Toccata 

Dillon, Indian Flute Call 

*Vierne, Westminster Carillon 

Henselt, If I Were a Bird 

Beethoven, Adagio 

*Nevin, Nightingale 

Handel, Allegro Maestoso 

Bach, When Thou Art Near 

*Isaak, Peaceful Forests 

Bach, Fugue C 

Careless, O Thou Kind and Gracious 

@® GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Aug. 3, 10, 17, 24, 4:30 

*Hollins, Concert Overture C 

Bach’s Sonata 3 

Bach-Gounod, Ave Maria 

Bach, Fantasia G 

Wagner, Tristan: Prelude; Love-Death. 

Stravinski, Fire-Bird: Berceuse; Finale. 

*Franck, Grande Piece 

Sowerby, Carillon 
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Karg-Elert, Passacaglia Jesus my Joy 
Legend of Mountain 

Widor, 4: excerpts 

*Guilmant, Grand Choeur alla Handel 
Elevation 
Son. 5: Scherzo 

Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 

Bach, Prelude & Fugue Bm 
Jesu Joy of Man’s Desiring 

Boellmann, Gothic Suite: 
Minuet; Priere. 

Dethier-j, Prelude Em 

*Bach, Prelude & Fugue Dm 
Pastorale F 

Handel, Water Music: excerpts 

Jongen, Chant de Mai 

Tchaikowsky, Nutcracker Suite 
Aug. 28, 3:00 

Handel’s Concerto 10 

Karg-Elert, Sequenz 

Vierne’s No. 2 








Arthur Leslie Jacobs 


F.W.C.S. 


Minister of Music 
First Congregational Church 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 




















| Frank B. Jordan 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington 














Edwin Arthur Kraft 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 




















Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Church 














G.Darlington Richards 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 


























ERNEST MITCHELL 


RECITALS GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK LEssons 
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Herbert Ralph Ward 


® has been appointed to Trinity Cathedral, 
Trenton, N. J., beginning Sept. 1. The 
work he had been doing so eloquently in the 
historic St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, will 
be carried on by substitutes appointed from 
day to day for the noonday services; Trinity 
parish some time ago announced the virtual 
closing of the Chapel, as already reported in 
these pages. 

Carmel Bach Festival 

© By dint of careful search and finally turn- 
ing to the return-address on the face of the 
folder, it is discovered that the scene was 
Carmel, Calif. Anyway it was the 4th an- 
nual Bach festival, orchestra, chorus, organ, 
etc.; July 18 to 24; Gastone Usigli was con- 
ductor; John McDonald Lyon gave two or- 
gan recitals. Tickets were $7.70 for the 
series of seven programs. 








a Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 


Edith E. Sackett 


B.M., A.A.G.O. 
Junior Choir Lecture and Training Courses 


Minister of Music 


Christ Lutheran Church 


F Baltimore, Md. 
aculty 
Westminster Choir School 


Princeton, N. J. 


C. Albert Scholin 
M. M 


Organist-Choirmaster 
Kingshighway Presbyterian 
Church 


























St. Louis Missouri 


SCHREINER 


Organist at 


University of California - 
at Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 


Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
UNION CHURCH, WABAN 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 


























95 Gainsborough Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














MAXIMUM FACTS in MINIMUM WORDS 


Flemington Children's Choirs 
Graduation Services, May 20, 1938 

@ Following are the selections in the festival 
celebrating the 43rd year of the School’s 
founding in Flemington, N. J.: 

Maquaire, 1: Allegro 

How lovely is Thy dwelling, Brake 

Slater, Choralprelude 

Soldiers of the Cross, Thompson 

The 1938 class numbered 14; first-year 
prizes went to 14, second-year to 15, third 12, 
fourth 13, fifth 3, sixth 8, seventh 5, the 
prizes ranging from the gold choir-pin to a 
silver medal. There were 29 other awards 
and prizes, from $1.00 to $10.00, for such 
things as attention, courtesy, solo, piano, vo- 
cal, initiative, helpfulness, special effort, de- 
pendability, etc. Service stripes were con- 
ferred on 14 members of the Alumni. Five 
churches and their choirs were represented 
in the festival, and six organists. 

Plans for remodeling the School building 
center chiefly on a more attractive exterior, 
and the first floor. Opposite a large central 
front window on this floor will be a fire- 
place, with shelves for books etc. on either 
side; an open staircase leads to the studio 
on the second floor. The first floor provides 
for lavatory and kitchen. Cost of all im- 
provements will be about $3,000. of which 
$2,159. had been raised early in May. Con- 
tributions, no matter how small, will be 
welcomed. The chief source of income has 
been from the sale of ‘bricks’ at $5.00 each. 
Robert Elmore 
@ has been appointed to the church of the 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, Pa., the church 
made musically famous by Ralph Kinder. 
For the past five years Mr. Elmore has been 
with Arch Street M.E., Philadelphia. 
West Point Cadet Chapel 
@ For the graduation service June 12. 
Frederick C. Mayer presented this program: 
Venite & Gloria, Gregorian 
Unfold ye portals, Gounod 
Mendelssohn, March Capriccio 

Cadet Chapel choir numbers 180 men’s 
voices. The last formal recital of the sea- 
son until September was played by Mr. 
Mayer June 12. The next day after gradu- 
ation Mr. Mayer played for 17 weddings 
in the Chapel. 


Philip Hauser 

® of the 68th Street German Reformed 
Church, New York, died June 21 after a 
brief illness; he was 67 years old. He was 
born in San Francisco, moved to New York 
in his ‘teens, and in 1887 became organist of 
the church he served for slightly over half 
a century. He taught organ and piano and 
is survived by his widow, a son, and three 
daughters. 

Edward Noel Neilson 

®@ died June 26 at the age of 69 in Eliza- 
beth, N. J. He was born in Richmond Bor- 
ough, New York City, became an organist 
at the age of 15, and for the last 39 years 
was organist of Central Baptist, Elizabeth. 
He is survived by his widow and a brother. 
William C. Vail 

@ died June 25 at the age of 64 at his 
summer home in Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
He was born in New Brunswick, N. J., 
graduated from the New York Conservatory, 
and had been organist of churches in New 
Brunswick and Newark, though his chief 
business was that of banker. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and daughter. ° 














FRANK VAN DUSEN 


Kimball Hal! American Conservatory of Music Chicago, Illinois 
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Oh Boy! 

@ T.A.O. has the prize cover-photo of its 
life. Picture of a young lady’s leg. Thanks, 
but we can’t use it. According to this p.h., 
the young lady’s an organist for a certain 
publicity-hunting organization, and they've 
had special stockings made to further ad- 
vertise their wares, and—such is the sim- 
plicity of the average editor in 1938—they 
thought T.A.O. would give them some free 
advertising by publishing the picture and the 
‘story’ that went with it, just like 95% of 
the magazines and newspapers do, for it’s so 
much easier (and cheaper) to publish free 
rubbish than to go out and dig for important 
things to print. Oh no, not that the young 
lady’s leg is rubbish, far from it; not bad at 
all, gentlemen, not bad at all. (But we bet 
a nickle Miss Soosie’s got two a lot better, 
if anyone’s interested.) First thing we know 
this drab business of publishing a magazine 
will wax interesting. Well, well, well, as 
Dr. William H. would say. 

Correction 

@ The German word used to mean “to 
leather” is not fluettern as given on July 
page 246 but is fuettern. This mistake was 
made in the proof-reading. 


Ernest Arthur Simon 


Boy VoIcE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 




















Leslie P. Spelman 


University of Redlands 


REDLANDS CALIFORNIA 














JOHN 
STANDERWICK 


Recitals — Instruction 


Bethel Presbyterian Church 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














George Wm. Volkel 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Emmanuel Baptist Church 
36 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Mass. 














Boston 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 
Francis Asbury M.E. Church South; 
The S. H. Hines Funeral Home; 
Washington, 


*BIDWELL, Marshall, 


BIGGS, E. Power 
65 Mt. Auburn St., 


CHENEY, Winslow 
10 West 58th St., 


*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 
*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
DORR, William Ripley* 
DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 
Temple Sinai; 
Prof. of Organ., Theory & Composition, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 
EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 
EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 
ELMORE, Robert 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Penna. 
FERRIS, Isabel Dungan 
ilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
FISHER, Wayne 
2405 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 
FOX, Virgil 
1316 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
GILBERT, Harold W., Mus. Bac.* 
GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East IIth St., New York City. 
HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Org.-Choirmaster, St. Paul's Church, 
157 St. Paul's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HAWKE, H. William, Mus. Bac. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. Arne 
JACOBS, Arthur Leslie, F.W.C.S.* 
JORDAN, Frank B., M.Mus.* 
KLEIN, John M., Mus.Bac.* 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
2 West 46th St., New York City. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; 
Park Street Church, Boston (1915); 
9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
MARSH, William J. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
*McAMIS, Hugh 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., 
College; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 
PEASE, Sibley G. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; 
Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 
Res.: 322 S. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
POISTER, Arthur 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PORTER, Hugh 
99 Claremont Ave., New York. 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert 
SACKETT, Edith E., B.M.* 
SCHOLIN, C. Albert, M.M.* 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
Univ. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 
Lutheran Church of the Hol 
Central Park West at 65th 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
SIMPSON, Guy Criss 
Concert Organist 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
SPELMAN, Leslie P.* 
*STANDERWICK, John 
THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 








Mus.Doc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Beloit 


Trinity, 
treet, Kew York. 


F.A.G.O. 


VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
VOLKEL, George William* 


WEINRICH, Carl 
77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 


WELLIVER, Harry, Mus.M.* 
Se ae George W., F.A.G.O. 


f Representative Spencer steel “Orgoblo" 
a adv.); installations, service. 155 Bain- 
bridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 


WHITE, Ernest 

145 West 46th St., New York. 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 

St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
YOUNG, Dale W.* 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 


First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 








CONSERVATORIES 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
12 West 12th St., New York City. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
U.jion Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 
Princeton, 














PUBLISHERS 


BIRCHARD, C. C. Birchard & Co. 

221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, J. Fischer & Bro. 

119 West 40th St., New York City. 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 

17 West 46th St., New York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gray Co. 

159 East 48th ats we York City. 
SCHIRMER, G. Schirmer Inc. 

3 East 43rd St., New York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 

321 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














TAO. DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
JACOBS, Arthur Leslie, F.W.C.S. 

Contributor, Church Department 

535 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar E. 

Contributor and German Translator 

50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children's Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 

















Where is Yours ? 


The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 
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B UtkiL OD ER S§ 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
New York: 5 West 52nd St. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Chicago: 615 North Fifth’ Ave., Maywood. 
New York: 67 East 89th St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Main: 4016 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Chicago: 418 Wrigley Bldg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 19,657 Andover. 
Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 
MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 S$. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 91 Union Ave., Lansdowne. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
VOTTELER-HOLTKAMP-SPARLING ORGAN CO. 
3265 West 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, IIlinois. 














ARCHITECTS 


BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 
1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ELLIOT, Rcbert Pier 
118 West 57th St., New York. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 
81 Princeton Bivd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. J. 














CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Gucranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
HOLBROOK ORGAN CO. 
64 Revere Road, Quincy, Mass. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
RASSMANN, Ferd 
1100 Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 














E@UIPMENT 





Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
Ivory, see Reisner 
MAAS ORGAN CO., LTD., Chimess 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, INC. = 
201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. - 
Recording, see Rangertone 2 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 7 : 
Action parts of all kinds 
Hagerstown, 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Blowers, 
Hartford, Conn. 














FOR ORGANS OLD OR NEW 


Most new organs are installed with a Spencer Orgoblo for 
wind power. This is not accidental—but the result of a quarter of 
a century of co-operation with organ builders and owners. 

It is mainly because Orgoblos provide the volume of wind 
required, without noise and annoying surges, and because it is 
an all-metal unit with only two bearings, and is built for lifetime 
service in every detail. 

If you cannot afford a new organ now, why not find out what 
remodelling with the addition of a Spencer Orgoblo would do 
to improve the volume, the tone and the flexibility of the organ 
you now have? 

Sizes from 4% horse power for the smallest organs, to 100 
horse power for large church, school and theatre installations. 

Ask for the New Booklets on This Subject o7-A 


PENGER ORGOBLO | 


FOR CHURCHES, THEATRES 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, 









AND HOMES | : 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





























HILLGREEN, 
LANE 

& COMPANY 

Organ Builders 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 






































AEOLIAN- SKINNER 


adds another organ to its long list of 


important instruments for 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
9 


Hollins College, Virginia has 
placed a contract with Aeolian- 
Skinner for a three manual instru- 
ment of 38 speaking stops to be in- 
stalled in the Chapel of Hollins 
College in the near future. 

Tonal design by G. Donald Harri- 
son in collaboration with Arthur S. 
Talmadge, Musical Director and 
Robert L. Goodale, Organist of 


Hollins College. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs 
Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM 
. UNIVERSITY 
677 Fifth Avenue -- New York, N. Y. 


FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 








21-9-303 
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EPERTOIRE AND REVIEWS 

R Prepored With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 
Christmas Music 

The following works were issued last year too late for review 

at that time. The publications of ten publishers are repre- 

sented in these reviews. All abbreviations are fully explained 

on the index page each month. 

A4+C Charles BLACK: “The Lonely Shepherds,” 
12p. cu. me. (Gray, 15¢). The more you try this, the 
better you will like it; the Composer knows what music is all 
about. No dullness nor emptiness of technical materials any- 
where. Really fine choirs could do wonders with it, yet it is 
quite simple. Real music, we say it is. 

AC Alan FLOYD: “God rest ye,” 7p. c. e. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., 15¢). An anthem that is a good mixture of 
carol and processional type, opening with the theme in a 
splendid unison each time it occurs, the parts then immedi- 
ately breaking into harmony. A jolly Christmas anthem 
everybody will like. 

AC HANDEL: “With cheerful notes let all the 
earth,” 18p. c. md. (E. C. Schirmer, 25¢). “From the 
Sixth Chandos Anthem.” Text repeated over and over again, 


and not particularly connected with Christmas excepting for 
the injunction to be joyful. The typical Handel in many 


ways. 
A4+C — Lura F. HECKENLIVELY: “Gloria in Ex- 
celsis Deo,” 13p. c. me. (G. Schirmer, 20¢). Another 


anthem of jubilant spirit, good texture, interesting, well writ- 
ten; English text in the first four pages, Latin only in the 
rest of it. Has more than enough originality to make it inter- 
esting and worth using. 

AC Ralph E. MARRYOTT: “Lullaby to the Christ 
Child,” 3p. cu. me. (Dow, 15¢). In F-minor; a simple 
little number that could be made highly impressive. Needs 
a good chorus. 

A8C Frances McCOLLIN: “Hail to the King of 
Glory,” 1lp. cu. d. (Gray, 15¢). Here's a pretentious 
one over which the Composer expects the organist and 
choristers to spend a great deal of effort, if it is to be credit- 
ably done. Those who like 8-part work, consecutive fifths 
here and there prominently spaced, and a lot of hard work, 
should examine this; plenty of time for it now. 

*AWC Horatio Parker, ar. E. H. Geer: “Night in 
Bethlehem,” 13p. c. md. (G. Schirmer, 20¢). In F-sharp 
and asking for careful and expert workmanship throughout ; 
parts of it quite beautiful. Fine piano accompaniment, so 
it may be intended for the choir concert rather than the 
church service; though, given a chorus of women’s voices 
capable of singing it, it would be beautiful for the Christmas 
Services. 

AMC Gladys RICH: “Beneath a Southern Sky,’ 
7p. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15¢). Another concert number 
with effective piano accompaniment that is more than good 
enough church music to be given proper organ accompaniment 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 


for that purpose. Not easy for any average body of men, 
because it requires a great deal of delicacy, phrasing, and 
nuance. Try it if you have some first-rate men’s voices. 

*AC Dutch, ar. K. K. Davis: “Awake thou wintry 
earth,” 3p. cu. me. (E. C. Schirmer, 15¢). Here's a 
rather dainty and interesting bit of music, with quite a little 
of the true carol flavor about it; too bad its publisher doesn’t 
make it more widely known. We think enough of it to 
list it here. 

* ASC French, ar. H. M. Morgan: “The Angel and 
the Shepherd,” 4p. cu. me. (C. C. Birchard, 12¢). Opens 
with humming chorus, which a contralto voice joins after 
seven measures, with the words, while the chorus continues 
to hum a simple chord accompainment. A carol of real charm; 
even the classicist need not fear humming when it’s done 
on Christmas Sunday in an anthem or carol of this type. 
Real beauty back of this one, if the organist and his soloists 
have heart enough to bring it out. 

*A8C French, ar. R. E. Marryott: “Naught is so 
sweet,” Op. cu. me. (Summy, 16¢). Opens with 4-part 
passage for women’s voices, then women in unison, gradually 
spreading to 4-part. Finally the men’s voices in harmony, 
joined in a moment by the ladies. Men need a good low 
E to do the anthem right; how many choirs can provide that? 
Do not arrangers and composers unnecessarily penalize them- 
selves and their publishers when they write beyond common 
range? None the less, here’s an interesting anthem if your 
choir can do it, and it’s worth doing. 

*A8C — Tyrolese, ar. R. E. Marryott: “Come shepherds 
come,” 6p. cu. me. (Dow, 16¢). Another unusual, in- 
teresting, original bit of Christmas music whose publisher 
ought to make it better known. Plenty of humming, but that 
does not hurt; some rhythmic ump-pah devices that work in 
effectively; a charming melody that comes toppling down 
beautifully on the whole thing. Real Christmas music, though 
it needs good choristers. 


Organ Music 


Bach, ar. R. L. Bedell: Duetto Chorus, 6p. me. (Schu- 
berth, 75¢). From Cantata 78; anyone familiar with the 
music the way Bach wrote it will hardly be satisfied with any 
transcription of it within human ingenuity to make. Very 
neat and attractive music, certainly, but don’t play it to any- 
one who ever heard the original. 

Seth BINGHAM: Black Cherries, 6p. md. (C. Fischer, 
60¢). A bit of descriptive music, one of 5 pieces published 
separately, constituting a Swite under the title of Pastoral 
Psalms. The aim is evidently an odd picture, and to do that 
effectively on the organ requires a genius for tone colors and 
registration—which nowadays some few organists are learning 
to acquire. It opens with a severe 6-8 melody over the usual 
type of accompaniment, and then for relief materials we 
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have some sprightly figurations. It’s very difficult music, not 
because of the notes but because of the mood and oe of 
the piece. With normal Diapasons and reeds, it would hardly 
be music at all; with Farnamesque colorings, it ought to be 
distinctive. 

Dietrich BUXTEHUDE: Prelude & Fugue in F, 11p. 
me. (Gray, 60c). Edited by Dr. Dickinson. An interesting 
number, not only for its historic interest but also because its 
themes are springhtly and rather interesting, sometimes even 
good. Best of all, it can be used in the service; time spent in 
learning it won’t be wasted. It is hard to believe some of the 
details of structure here were written by a man honored by 
Bach as a great musician—much easier to think it was written 
by one of Bach’s lesser-gifted pupils or sons. Anyway, here 
is a piece of ancient history that can be accepted now and 
then by the tolerant public on a recital program if it is given 
the benefit of the right place and an explanatory note. All 
interested in really knowing something about the history of 
the instrument they play, should learn this example of the 
pre-Bach stock of Preludes & Fugues. 

Joseph W. CLOKEY: “Fireside Fancies,” a suite published 
in 1923 by Summy and now available in separate numbers— 
A Cheerful Fire, Wind in the Chimney, Grandfather's 
Wooden Leg, Grandmother Knitting, The Cat, Old Aunty 
Chloe, The Kettle Boils. Organists doing recital work and 
making an occasional effort to interest a normal audience 
of laymen will find this Swste rather ideal for the purpose; 
one or two such numbers, as those contained in this list, will 
add considerable interest for the public if the organist has 
any sense of the picturesque and fanciful. 

Marcel DUPRE: Trois Elevations, 6p. me. (E. B. Marks 
Music Corp.) Much of Dupre’s music is beyond the average 
player and considerably beyond the average congregation, but 
here are three pieces of church music that are not difficult, 
and if played by an organist who has a love for the beautiful 
colors available in almost any organ, they will make the service 
richer and more solemnly beautiful. They are not entertain- 
ment, not recital pieces; they are church music at its best. 
The first confines the left hand to the one note B, repeated 
three times to each 3-4 measure, on the after-beat; why not a 
Harp for this, against strings and Celestes for the rest of it? 
No. 2 asks for an Oboe solo in the lefthand part. No. 3 
calls for the Celestes. Music anyone can play and any con- 
gregation appreciate. 

Henry Hadley, ar. E. R. Larson: October Twilight, 2p. 
me. (C. Fischer, 40¢). A mood painting, if anybody wants 
a transcription. 

R. G. HAILING: Scots March, 5p. e. (Summy, 1935, 
60¢). A simple but tuneful and rhythmic march not too 
spoiled by the jerky rhythm of Scotland; it has real music 
behind its not empty notes. 

Horace Alden Miller: Negro Spirituals (Cornell, 75¢ each, 
published separately). The titles: Please Don’t Let This 
Harvest Pass, Steal Away, Were You There, O Zion. The 
tunes of these are or ought to be well known to all musicians. 
Mr. Miller has not attempted to do anything more than set 
the tunes down with a suitable accompaniment; there is no 
attempt at variation, or twisting the melodies around till they 
are no longer recognizable. Instead, each is but a simple 
organ setting of the melody. O Zzon is the most pretentious, 
and the most rugged. 

Dr. Leo SOWERBY: Fanfare, 8p. d. (Gray, 75¢). In 
B. Here's organ music in the modern mood but, unlike 
most modern music, not gone completely insane; it’s quite 
sane and rational, though not always conventional. Has the 
sturdiness of Reger, also the Reger fire and dash. Deals in 
big crashing chords, but most of them are musical and 
pleasant. Either Dr. Sowerby is coming down out of the 
clouds or he wrote this long ago. Even at that, it’s not 


music for Miss Soosie but more for Dr. Pedalthumper who 
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likes to pull all the stops and then go to it in a riot of 
fortissimo tone. On a modern organ with clarity it would 
be good for any listener's soul; if no modern organ is avail- 
able, then take off the flutes and the screaming 2’ stops, 
l:eep the 16’s off too, but keep as much reeds and brass as 
the organ contains. We think musicians and public alike will 
enjoy this Fanfare. But it’s not written for timid players. 
Certainly one of Dr. Sowerby’s best. 

R. S. STOUGHTON: Evening Shadows, 4p. e. (Schmidt, 
50¢). A simple tune over the usual syncopated-chord 
accompaniment. 

Everett TITCOMB: Four Improvisations on Gregorian 
Themes, md. (Wood, 50¢ each, published separately). 

Alleluia Pascha Nostra, for Easter. This bit of service 
music is highly effective for a fine service, though it will 
probably mean little to an average congregation, for there 
is no entertainment value in it. None of this set of church 
pieces has any business on a recital program, if we of the 
organ profession know what consistency is. One of the most 
encouraging signs of the times is that composers and pub- 
lishers are now providing real service music. This one opens 
fortissimo for the unison theme, but there is no reason why 
it could not avoid the shock by opening pianissimo just as 
effectively. There are passages of real beauty in it. Every 
good organist ought to use it. 

Cibavit Eos, 6p. e. Here's one for the younger organists 
to begin with, for it’s easy to play and easy to appreciate. 
Here again we have true service music, and how much finer 
such things are than the empty tunes or ultra-dried harmonies 
we had to be to content with twenty years ago. There is real 
musical feeling here, not superficial, but real none the less. 
And it’s rather expertly set down on paper. What a relief to 
find an Improvisation in print that is better than the ramblings 
we can each produce for ourselves. 

Gaudeamus, 5p. e. This one for Saints’ Days does not 
reach the quality of the former two, though it is still good 
church music and worth using. Mr. Titcomb incidentally 
shows about the only use for harmony—to sweeten up chords 
that would otherwise be rather dull on the ears. 

Puer Natus Est, 4p. me. For Christmas, but that’s be- 
cause of its Gregorian ancestry and not by grace of any 
Christmas flavor in the music itself. Again we have excellent 
workmanship, true church music, and more than enough 
quality to appeal to every serious church musician. Along 
with these worthy elements we also have a fair amount of’ 
musical appeal as the layman understands it. 

We wouldn't say, hats off, a genius; but we do say here’s 
an organist who wants his notes to make music, who doesn’t 
try to be clever, who evidently (at least in two of the set) 
spends a lot of time making the notes on the paper come 
out right in the ear, who doesn’t create difficulties just to 
be impressive, and who has truly a contribution to make ta 
church literature. 
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